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Preface 


The present book is the result of a joint project. The ambition of 
the two authors has been to create a practical textbook on prob- 
lems of and strategies for translation of Japanese texts, aimed 
at both students and teachers of translation, and professional 
translators. The theoretical foundation is that texts are created 
by means of interplay between linguistic material - from all 
levels - and pragmatic and cognitive mechanisms, and that all 
translation should therefore take such factors into consideration. 
The book focuses on Japanese and English and attempts to high- 
light systematic differences between these two languages. It is 
hoped, however, that the book may also be of use to students of 
translation in general, since the problems addressed are com- 
mon to everyone engaged in the task of translating from one 
language into another. 


Our book came into being as the result of a fortuitous encoun- 
ter between one of the authors’ search for a practical tool for 
teaching translation, and a small book written in Danish by the 
other (Lundquist 2007). The original book was aimed at lan- 
guage students at university level in the Scandinavian countries, 
so its examples were taken from European languages, such as 
French, English, German, Italian, Spanish, and Danish. The pres- 
ent work primarily uses examples from Japanese and English, 
and most Japanese examples are explained in detail to enable 
non-Japanese speakers to follow the explanations. 


Though founded on theoretical research - in grammar, syntax, 
texts and text linguistics - as well as on the practical experience 
of both authors from years of teaching translation, the goal here 
is purely practical and applied. Basically, we aim to present a 
short introduction to the main problems of translation, in casu 
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between Japanese and English, and to provide descriptive tools 
for identifying such problems and to point to strategies for their 
solution. 


We have therefore endeavoured to write a precise introduction 
and to keep the wording concise and to the point. This also ex- 
plains the absence of theoretical argumentation and the relatively 
few references to others’ work on translation and related matters. 
Apart from the absolutely necessary references, we have included 
a few books and Internet references on specific topics which have 
been mentioned in the text. It is beyond the scope of this book 
to attempt an exhaustive list of such translator’s aids as well as 
of the many dictionaries and grammars in existence today. 


Example sentences are grammatically correct, but not always 
what one would call “natural Japanese”. This is inevitable, as 
they are constructed to make a certain point in connection with 
translations. This is not a Japanese textbook, and its example 
sentences should not be taken as models for either speech or 
writing in natural Japanese. Wherever possible, sentences are 
taken from real texts or conversations, but there are many oc- 
casions on which this has not seemed appropriate or possible 
without including very long stretches of text. 


We owe thanks to a number of colleagues who have helped us 
by reading through the manuscript in its various phases. Thanks 
to Yoshiko Nakano and Kevin Shen, Steve Umehara, Peter Cave, 
and Ester Ho Hoa Yan for providing invaluable help with the 
Japanese examples. We are also deeply grateful to The Danish 
Research Council for the Humanities, E. Lerager Larsens Fond, 
The Scandinavia-Japan Sasakawa Foundation, and The EAC 
Foundation for financially supporting our publication. 


We would also like to thank our institutions, The University of 
Hong Kong for a grant to support the project, and both the Uni- 
versity of Aarhus and Copenhagen Business School for granting 
us some time at the research retreat Klitgarden. Finally we wish 
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to thank the staff and management of Klitgården for making our 
stay easy and enjoyable. 


It is our hope that this book will be of interest not only for stu- 
dents and professionals of translation and language studies, but 
also for people generally interested in Asian languages, cultures 
and worlds of thought seen through the lens of translation from 
Japanese into English. 


Kirsten Refsing and Lita Lundquist 
Klitgården, Skagen 
July 2007 
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List of Grammatical Abbreviations 


ADV: adverb 
AGENT: marks agent in passive sentences IC ni 


ASS: assertive marker, e.g. OCF no desu, D7E no da 
(appears at the end of sentences to underscore or assert the contents of the 
sentence) 


ATTR: attributive marker, e.g. O no or EV39 toiu 
(placed between two NPs to show that the first modifies the second. Toiu can 
also be used to make a VP modify an NP) 


CAUS: causal marker T de 
(marks NPs as the cause of something) 


COMP: comparison marker Z ni 
(follows NPs to mark them as the second part of a comparison, i.e. what 
something else is compared to) 


CONC: concessive conjunction, e.g. A‘ ga, SE kedo 

CONJ: conjunction/conjunctional particle 

COPULA: term used for the verb TY desu (and inflected forms) 
DIR: direction marker ~ he 

DR: discourse referent 


FIN: interjectional final particle, e.g. wa, & sa, ła ne 
(end sentences to show various kinds of emphasis or emotion) 


INCL: the inclusive postposition mo or &to 
INDIR OBJ: indirect object 


LOC: locative marker, e.g. I< ni or T de 
(follows NPs that indicate place and time) 


NOM: nominaliser, e.g. O no, Z& koto 
(follows VPs to turn them into NPs) 


NP: noun phrase 


OBJ: object marker @ wo [o] or A. ga 
(follows NPs that are sentence objects) 


PLUR: plural (suffix), e.g. 725 tachi, 5 ra 


POSS: possessive marker Ø no 
(appears between two NPs where the first owns the second) 
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PRED: predicate (verb phrase) 
PREF: prefix 


QUEST: question marker 2 ka 
(sentence final particle showing that the preceding question is a sentence) 


QUOT: quotation marker & to 
(follows quoted thought or speech) 


REL: relation 


SUBJ: subject marker $ ga 
(marks NPs as subjects of the following VP) 


TENT: the tentative form of verbs 
TIT: title 


TOP: topic marker }& ha [wa] 
(marks NPs as the topic of the sentence) 


VP: verb phrase 


Introduction 


In the bad old days, foreign languages were taught by making 
students painstakingly analyse and “translate” their way through 
texts of gradually increasing difficulty. With the invention of new 
and more efficient methods of language teaching that approach 
came to be somewhat derogatorily referred to as “the grammar- 
translation method”. At best, the grammar-translation method 
ensured that students eventually became able to read and un- 
derstand a text in a foreign language. For dead languages like 
Latin, Classical Greek, or Classical Chinese this worked reason- 
ably well, but for modern languages it had a number of practical 
disadvantages. The primary deficiency of the method was that 
few students ever became able to speak the language and to 
understand it in its spoken form. Another, perhaps less obvi- 
ous, deficiency was that the students did not actually learn to 
translate either. The grammar-translation method aimed only 
at understanding the foreign language text, not at providing 
students with strategies, techniques, and knowledge that could 
have enabled some of them to become good translators. Instead, 
practical translators were self-taught, and their ability to trans- 
late well was seen as an innate talent that could not be taught. 
Our view is that translation can be taught, but at the same time 
we recognise that only a few of those taught may actually have 
the ability to become excellent translators of literary texts. 

As global communication began to develop rapidly in the 
20th century, more adequate methods were invented for lan- 
guage teaching - methods which focused on communicative 
competence rather than on detailed understanding. The gram- 
mar-translation method came to be seen as outmoded and was 
shunned completely in modern language classrooms. This often 
led to students going through years of language learning without 
ever having to build any kind of bridge between their mother 
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tongue and the foreign language they were learning. Some were 
exposed to contrastive analyses that pointed out interferences 
from their mother tongue in order to improve their competence in 
the foreign language, but only rarely were they asked to produce 
actual translations of whole texts. 

Yet, alongside the new pedagogical language teaching, trans- 
lation continued to exist as a profession and as an increasingly 
independent object of literary and/or linguistic research. And 
gradually translation has also come to be reintroduced in some 
foreign language curricula, albeit mostly as an elective subject; 
and it is taught in a very different form and with a purpose that is 
quite different from that of the old grammar-translation method, 
namely with the aim of introducing students to the knowledge 
and techniques needed to produce good translations and not 
just understandable ones. 

It is a widespread misconception that the intensive research on 
computer translations during the past few decades will eventually 
solve all our translation problems and that the day will soon come 
when any foreign language text can be put into your computer and 
a flawless translation will come out a few nanoseconds later. 

However, at the present time, computer translations are far 
from flawless, and even though translation programmes continue 
to improve, it is doubtful that computers will ever be able to 
obviate the need for a human translator except in cases of very 
concrete and simple texts of a technical nature. 

To briefly illustrate why students of Japanese cannot rely on 
the computer translation programmes freely available on the 
Internet to do their homework for them, we entered a relatively 
uncomplicated Japanese sentence in one such early programme, 
Babelfish, and then asked for an English translation. The input 
sentence was: 


MEA RRM Omo CSA SAL, FARE MITS FETT. 
Kinoo Tookyoo kara kaette kita Tanaka-sanha, kyoo Kyooto he iku 
yotei desu. 


Yesterday Tokyo from returned Mr Tanaka TOP, today Kyoto-to go 
plan-is. 
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“Mr Tanaka, who came home from Tokyo yesterday, is scheduled to go to 
Kyoto today.” 


However, Babelfish returned the following English translation: 


“Tanaka who returns from yesterday Tokyo is the schedule which goes to 
present Kyoto.” 


The Japanese sentence we entered had a modifying structure, 
which came out correctly in English as a relative clause. However, 
the time reference, kinoo (yesterday), which had been placed 
first in the Japanese sentence, was interpreted as a modifier of 
“Tokyo” - which, while grammatically possible, makes no sense 
semantically. The expression yotei desu was perceived by the 
computer as a copula phrase (noun + copula), which is again 
grammatically correct, but fails to recognise the idiom yotei desu, 
which means “is scheduled to”. For the word kyoo, which can 
mean “today” or (with a different reading of the characters) “the 
present time”, the computer made the wrong choice, probably 
because it again failed to recognise the connection between the 
time phrase and the verb. Finally, the tense of the modifying sen- 
tence is turned into the present despite the fact that the Japanese 
modifying verb is clearly marked as past tense. 

In other words, the computer programme did not succeed in 
producing an adequate translation because it was unable to look 
at the finished product and ask itself, “Does this make sense?” 
Nor could the programme at any point during the process be said 
to really “understand” the text it was translating. The programme 
has an inventory of words (a dictionary) and a set of grammatical 
rules (a grammar) by which to order those words. While some 
may believe that this is all you need in order to create an ad- 
equate translation, the above example amply shows that when 
the crucial element of “understanding meaning” is missing, no 
adequate translation can be produced. 

This textbook on translating Japanese texts is not intended to 
bring back the grammar-translation method in language teach- 
ing. Its aim is to aid teachers and students in the task of teaching 
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and learning how to create adequate translations, based on a full 
understanding of the source texts in Japanese and well thought- 
out renderings of such texts in English (or other languages). 
Unlike a computer programme, students can think, and they 
can understand meaning and context; they can therefore learn 
to create translations that are not only grammatically correct, but 
also meaningful, sensitive to context and genre, and enjoyable 
to read as texts in themselves. 

The primary target group for our textbook are university stu- 
dents of Japanese, but it may well be used by high schools, adult 
education courses, self-taught students, teachers of Japanese, 
and possibly experienced translators who already know how to 
translate well, but do not know why they make the choices they 
do. Even translators who work with translations from foreign 
languages into Japanese may well find useful hints and strategies 
in this book. We have used only English as our target language, 
because of its worldwide utilisation, but the systematic descrip- 
tions of problems and strategies for translating from Japanese 
into English can be useful to students working with other lan- 
guages as well. 


The Japanese - English language pair 

All translation takes place between two languages. But not all 
languages are equal when it comes to translation. It is easier 
to translate from German into Dutch and vice versa than it is to 
translate between Japanese and English. This is because Ger- 
man and Dutch are closely related languages - they are both 
Indo-European, and they both belong to the subgroup of Indo- 
European languages called the Germanic languages. German 
and French are also both Indo-European languages, but while 
German belongs to the Germanic subgroup, French belongs to 
the Romance subgroup, thereby making translation a slightly 
harder challenge. English, too, belongs to the Germanic sub- 
group, but as it has been heavily influenced by Romance lan- 
guages, translating between French and English presents other 
types of problems than translating between French and German. 
Still, within all the above-mentioned languages there are many 
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similarities - they are all written in the Latin alphabet and from 
left to right in horizontal lines following each other from the top 
of the page towards the bottom. They construct sentences in 
roughly similar ways with a subject and a verb combined with 
various other words or constituents. There are, however, also 
important differences among them in lexicon, syntax, word order 
and the way in which information is structured in a text. 
When we translate between Japanese and English (or be- 
tween Japanese and other Indo-European languages), the divide 
becomes considerably wider. The immediate visual difference 
is striking - Japanese uses a mixture of Chinese characters and 
syllabic signs, and it is sometimes written in vertical lines going 
from right to left. For English, you learn 26 letters and can im- 
mediately start spelling out and reading words, which are con- 
veniently separated by spaces in written texts. When learning 
Japanese, you first learn two different syllabic systems, hiragana 
and katakana, each containing slightly less than fifty different 
signs. Then you begin to learn the approximately 2,000 Chinese 
characters (kanji) in daily use today. If you go on to read texts 
from before World War II, the number of kanji you need to learn 
becomes somewhat larger. On top of that, Japanese words are not 
separated by spaces but are written continuously without breaks. 
This makes it more difficult to delimit the words. Nevertheless, 
the writing is only a formal system to represent the spoken lan- 
guage, and although it is a barrier for students from non-kanji 
cultures, it is not directly related to the issue of translation. 
The more important challenge is that Japanese is not an In- 
do-European language; it is considered by some to belong to the 
Altaic language family and by others to be a mixture of different 
language families. This means that there are huge differences 
between Japanese and English in lexicon, syntax, word order, the 
way information is structured, the idioms employed, the gram- 
matical devices at your disposal, and the speech registers used in 
various social situations. Also, we should not overlook the con- 
textual aspect which requires background knowledge of all those 
things we may, for now, vaguely group together as “culture”. 
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Japanese is characterised by the word order SOV (subject - 
object - verb), and by such features as placing even very long 
modifiers in front of the words they modify; it uses postposi- 
tions instead of prepositions; it offers little distinction between 
singular and plural; and it distinguishes speech levels within 
verb forms and other lexical items according to the status of the 
people involved in the communicative act, etc. 

English is an SVO language, it prefers post-modification by 
relative sentences, uses prepositions and not postpositions, dis- 
tinguishes singular from plural, and does not encode people’s 
status overtly in verb forms and lexical items. 

These very fundamental differences between the two lan- 
guages involve radical challenges in the translation process, 
such as reorganising the whole message, redistributing seman- 
tic features across parts of speech and sentence elements, and 
compensating by other linguistic means for semes missing in, 
for example, morphemes. In the rest of this book, we shall ex- 
plore the details of the process by which a Japanese text can 
successfully be transposed into a meaningful equivalent text in 
English. 

Since there are such large differences between English and 
Japanese, this book will include contrastive descriptions of the 
two languages, even though this is not our main purpose. We 
intend to restrict ourselves to the less ambitious but nonethe- 
less noble task of describing the principal problems a student 
will encounter when translating from Japanese to English, and 
of suggesting strategies for how to handle such problems. 


Units of meaning, units of translation 
The point of departure for this book is the stance that the source 
text and the linguistic expressions at its surface constitute the 
necessary building blocks in first decoding the meaning to be 
transmitted, and next to decide which meaning to transmit and 
how to encode it. 

Meaning is encoded all over, in and between, above and under 
linguistic expressions. In order to seize these different kinds of 
meaning components as they appear and contribute to the global 
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construction of meaning in the source text we shall proceed 
with what we term units of translation. This concept has many 
uses. It is used, for instance, in a process-oriented sense as “the 
stretch of the source text on which the translator focuses in order 
to represent it as a whole in the target language” (Malmkjær 
1998, 286). Experiments have shown that experienced transla- 
tors operate with larger stretches of text, such as phrases, clauses 
and sentences, than language learners who tend to focus on the 
single word. We shall use the term unit of translation in a lin- 
guistic and cognitive sense as referring to units that in different 
ways contribute to the global interpretation of the text and to 
the construction of its meaning. 

We shall also use the concept of units as a structuring prin- 
ciple for this book. We believe, in fact, that it is advantageous for 
both practical and didactic reasons to proceed from the smallest 
units - such as minimal meaning components in morphemes 
and roots - to the greater ones, such as sentences, inter-sentence 
connections and inter-textual influences. This bottom-up proce- 
dure, that is, working our way up from minimal to maximal units 
of meaning and thus of translation, does not mean, however, that 
we adhere to a literary, “faithful” unit-by-unit translation style, 
be it word-by-word or clause-by-clause. On the contrary, we are 
quite aware that meaning units can, and most often have to, be 
reorganised in the target language, and even more so when deal- 
ing with language pairs such as Japanese and English. Meaning 
is simply not realised in the same parts of speech in these two 
languages, in much the same way as structuring and linking sen- 
tences in them, for example, convey different ways of presenting 
and ordering information. 

Furthermore, constructing meaning when reading a text pro- 
ceeds not only bottom-up, but also top-down. Interpretation is, 
indeed, very much determined by global expectations as to what 
the text is about, to what genre it belongs, and to what is nor- 
mally communicated in identical speech events. But interpreta- 
tion is first and foremost guided by a general text interpretation 
principle of textual coherence; a text must be coherent in order 
for a receiver to interpret it appropriately. Or, in other terms, a 
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text receiver expects that a sequence of sentences must exhibit 
some kind of coherence for the sentences to create a text. This 
general principle of text coherence creates expectations as to 
what comes next in the text, which again activates another top- 
down process. A translator should be aware of such top-down 
effects when decoding a source text, and even more so when 
re-encoding it in the target language. 

Thus interpretation of texts in general - be it for the purpose 
of merely reading them and getting access to the information 
contained in them, or for the purpose of translating them - pro- 
ceeds both bottom-up and top-down; this up and down, back 
and forth way of understanding is called the hermeneutic circle. 
But, again, for didactic reasons we think it most appropriate to 
begin with the smallest units and end with the largest - the text 
in its cultural context. 

Following a functional line of reasoning, namely that lan- 
guage is there to be used in texts (spoken or written), which 
are determined by a specific context, we shall consider units of 
translation at different levels: 


1. the semantic and lexical micro-level, which includes 
mainly units such as semes and morphemes, lexemes and 
phrases, and different kinds of multi-word expressions 


2. the syntactic and textual macro-level, which suggests 
general principles for presenting information via units 
such as sentence structure, i.e. syntax and combination of 
sentences into texts in the two languages 


3. the pragmatic and contextual mega-level, where 
more overarching factors that influence translation are 
discussed; it comprises units such as function, genre and 
text type conventions, intertextuality and socio-cultural 
norms prevailing in the two languages and their speech 
communities 
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The embedding of these three levels is illustrated in Figure 1: 


The pragmatic and contextual level (level 3) 


The syntactic and textual level (level 2) 


The semantic and lexical 
level (level 1) 


Figure 1. Three levels of units of translation 


The philosophy behind this division of units of translation into 
three levels (Korzen & Lundquist 2004, 11) is that lexemes (from 
the first level) in different languages reveal fundamentally dif- 
ferent principles for lexicalising, that is, for deciding, on the one 
hand, what meaning to put into words, and, on the other, how to 
distribute meaning on different parts of speech, such as nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, etc. Lexemes even decide what goes into word 
stems and what gets expressed in morphemes. In lexicalising 
differently, people belonging to different speech communities 
probably organise their experiences differently and see the world 
through different looking glasses (Humboldt 2000 [1822]). Even 
so, it appears that people can express anything and everything 
in any and all languages. They just do it differently Jakobson 
1959). It is therefore of extreme importance for the translator, 
not least one who is translating between two languages that are 
as dissimilar as Japanese and English, to be aware of units of 
meaning, be they ever so small, and of how they are distributed 
and organised in both languages. 
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In fact, what may be expressed semantically or lexically in one 
language may be expressed via grammar or syntax, by the use 
of inflected forms, for instance, or by the arrangement of words 
within phrases, clauses and sentences, in another language. The 
syntactic arrangement yields meaning relations on its own. A 
simple example of this is how declarative sentences are turned 
into interrogative sentences in Japanese and English: 


WHS AISA KES. - IWHSAIHAKETD. 
Yamada-san ha ashita kimasu -  Yamada-san ha ashita kimasu ka 
Mr Yamada is coming tomorrow. - Is Mr Yamada coming tomorrow? 


In the Japanese sentence, the syntactic arrangement is un- 
changed, and the question mode is created simply by adding 
the question marker -ka at the end of the sentence. In English 
the word order is inverted, and in speech the intonation changes. 
In writing, a question mark becomes obligatory. 

Next, the level of creating meaning and organising infor- 
mation via syntax and linearisation of sentences come into the 
picture. As mentioned above, Japanese and English exhibit im- 
portant differences in their way of presenting information within 
sentences and linking it across sentences. Thus Japanese makes 
extensive use of topic-constructions (TOP), which are not explic- 
itly repeated by co-referents in the subsequent sentences. Even 
without a topic, the referent may well be excluded if the speaker 
deems the referent to be obvious from the context. This presents 
translators with problems like the following: 


AA ALLE E CORFE CS. HEEFRICESEBIERMICHIITES 


Nihonjin ha sakura ga totemo suki desu. 
Japanese people TOP cherry blossoms OBJ very love 
Maitoshi haru ninaru to ohanami ni dekakemasu 


Every year spring become when cherry blossom viewing DIR go out 


The first of the two sentences gives the reader a topic: Japanese 
people, identified by the topic marker -ha. Therefore the next 
sentence does not need a co-referent such as “we” or “they”, 
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since it is understood that the second sentence is also about 
“Japanese people”. 

While English can have topic constructions, such as “as far 
as X is concerned”, these are far less frequent than in Japanese, 
and the co-referent is always explicitly stated in the text. 

Another problem for translators of this small text is that they 
must know whether the sender is Japanese or not. If the sender 
is Japanese, the correct pronoun to use in sentence 2 would 
probably be “we” since the speaker would be part of “Japanese 
people”, but if the speaker is a non-Japanese, the correct pro- 
noun will be “they”. So at least two translations are possible: 


“(We/The) Japanese love cherry blossoms very much. Every year in spring 
(we/they) have picnics under the cherry blossom trees.” 


This example of how difficult it can be for a translator of Japanese 
texts to detect the appropriate cohesive markers leads us to the 
third level, that is, the level of the socio-cultural context, which, 
with its language and culture specific norms and conventions 
for creating efficient texts, determines what is appropriate to say 
when, to whom and especially how. In Japanese, for instance, 
there are special markers of formality as well as several degrees 
of formality depending on the distance between the speaker and 
the listener. Such overt markers are not found in English, even 
though there are, of course, other ways for speakers of English 
to indicate formality, respect and humility. Japanese furthermore 
has quite distinctly different speech usage between men and 
women, not just on the formal level, but also in the contents 
of the conversation. Conceptual units at this level must have 
an impact on how the linguistic formulation in the target text 
should obey norms in the target culture. The two examples below 
show what type of problems this presents. In the first exchange, 
two female acquaintances of roughly equal status are talking 
together, and in the second, two men of equal status are talking. 
The contents of their exchange are the same. The first speaker 
comments on the second one’s watch, and the second speaker 
explains that her/his spouse bought it for him/her: 
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KD, IIR BFL CS 4. 
Maa, rippa na udedokei desu ne. 


Oh, beautiful wristwatch is isn’t it 


TNCTM. EAMBDTSKEASDED. 
Kore desu ka. Shujin ga katte kudasatta wa. 


This is QUEST My husband SUBJ buy gave (down) FIN 


Taking into account that two women are speaking and that their 
language is slightly formal (desu), we might translate this first 
exchange as follows: 


“My, what a beautiful wristwatch!” 
“Oh, this? My husband bought it for me!” 


If we look at the second example, we can see that it is quite dif- 
ferent than the first: 
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Ii tokei da naa. 


Good watch is FIN 


DA. RAMBO TSMNEAEE. 
Un, kanaiga katte kuretan da yo 


Yeah, wife SUBJ bought gave FIN 


Knowing that two men are speaking here in an informal style 
characteristic of men of equal status in private conversations, 
we can translate the second exchange as follows: 


“Hey, that’s a nice watch!” 


“Yeah, my wife got it for me.” 


We can observe that the two women choose a more effusive style 
(rippa na versus 1i, the more precise udedokei instead of simply 
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tokei), that their exclamatory words differ from those of the men, 
and that their sentences are longer. Length is one indicator of 
politeness. Another obvious difference is in the words used for 
“give”. The wife uses kudasatta about her husband’s gift - and 
this implies that the gift is given from one of higher status to 
one of lower status. The opposite is the case for the word kureta 
used by the husband. This status difference between spouses 
is also implicit in the words they use about each other. Shujin 
(husband) means “master”, while kanai (wife) means “inside 
the house”. 

English also has gender differences in speech, but they are 
not quite as obvious and formalised as they are in Japanese. It is 
also difficult to transfer the different formality levels to English 
through linguistic devices only, so the status difference between 
people may have to be indicated by other means in the translated 
text. If this sounds daunting, we should mention that there are 
advantages to the status and formality markings as well, insofar 
as they give us a good indication of who is the speaker (or ad- 
dressee) in sentences where the subject has been left out. 


Strategies and choices 

Once units of translation and their roles have been identified in 
the source text, deliberations about how these units should be 
transposed into the target language in order to create a coher- 
ent target text are called for. As translation is not a one-to-one 
process, but a one-to-many process, the translator more often 
than not has a choice between several alternatives for every single 
unit, let alone for the combination of manifold units into a co- 
herent text. Translation is thus a true problem solving activity. 
Not only do translators engage in risk-taking when choosing 
one among several alternatives; they also, by each choice that is 
made, put restrictions on what they can choose next. 

By approaching translation as a problem solving activity, we 
shall stress the importance of being conscious of adopting well- 
pondered strategies of translation. 

In the same way in which we presented different levels for the 
units of translation, we shall consider how strategies of trans- 
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lation can be defined at different levels. First there is the level 
of global strategies, which implies that the translators decide 
whether they prefer to stick closely to the source text, to respect 
its wording and ordering of elements, its stylistic effects, puns, 
etc. That is, they choose whether to be faithful to the source text 
or whether, on the contrary, to focus on the new target group and 
thus deviate from the source text in order to adapt it to the new 
situation - a so-called free, unfaithful or functional strategy. 

Choosing a global strategy for the translation of an entire text, 
or different strategies for different parts, has a bearing on the 
local strategies. A local strategy is obligatory for each linguistic 
choice made in the encoding of the target text; for example, what 
level of formality to choose between a set of alternative synonyms 
or syntactic constructions. What is also important is the interac- 
tion between the global strategies chosen and each local strategy 
determining a specific choice of linguistic item, since - for a text 
to be coherent - there must be semantic, syntactic and pragmatic 
consistency between the expressions chosen. Thus, the selection 
of a high formality expression, for example, can and should not 
be followed by a low formality expression (except, of course, if it 
is a conscious stylistic effect aimed at by the author of the source 
text). 

In this introduction to translation, as it is perceived of and 
will be presented in this book, we have jumped back and forth 
between different stages in the translation process. We do, in 
fact, find it useful to distinguish three steps, as we have done 
before (Lundquist 2007), in translating a text. First there is the 
analysis of the source text, which is essential not only for simply 
understanding it in general, but also in order to identify units of 
translation, and determine how these contribute to the construc- 
tion of the meaning of the text as a coherent whole. This first 
step of attaining a deeper understanding of the source text is 
essential in order to decide upon which global strategy to choose. 
Second, there is the step in which we undertake the process 
of transferring the source text, bit-by-bit, unit-by-unit, into a 
target text in the target language, with all the awareness of the 
local strategies this involves. And thirdly, there is the step of re- 
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reading, and revising, the target text, taking into consideration 
whether this text will function as a whole for the new target 
group, and whether its coherence will meet their expectations. 
This final step involves a control and an adjustment of the con- 
sistency between global and local strategies. 


Organisation of the book 

In the organisation of our book, we have combined the different 
structuring principles mentioned above, that is, units of transla- 
tion at three levels, global and local strategies, and three steps 
in the interpretation process. In PART I we take as our point of 
departure the unit of the text, since this unit constitutes both 
the starting point and the end product of the translation process. 
We therefore consider it to be the central unit of translation. It is 
furthermore the starting point for the first step in the translation 
process, namely the step of deep analysis and understanding 
of the source text. 

PART II concentrates on the second step in the translation 
process, which is that of transferring individual units of trans- 
lation. The transfer of meaning involves a thorough contempla- 
tion of local strategies both when it comes to units at the micro- 
level of semantics and lexicon, and when it comes to units at the 
macro-level of syntax and textual coherence. 

PART III includes the third and final step of revising the tar- 
get text. Here it will be discussed how and why a strict control 
of especially the coherence of the end product text and of its 
contextual adequacy must be included in the translation process. 
The revision involves a thorough reconsideration of different 
pragmatic factors at the mega-level, and a fine-tuning of the 
global strategy together with the local strategies. 
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THE SOURCE TEXT AND GLOBAL 
STRATEGIES FOR ITS TRANSLATION 


CHAPTER 1 


The source text as text 


The first step in all translation is the translator’s confrontation 
with the text that has to be translated, the source text. In class- 
room situations, source texts may consist of excerpts of texts, but 
still they normally contain more than one sentence. In real-life 
situations, professional translators are practically always con- 
signed to translate authentic texts in their entirety, be it short 
notices in trains, legal contracts, technical instructions, or entire 
literary works. Professional translators are commissioned with a 
specific task consisting in delivering a finished product, a target 
text, which has to function in its own right and independently of 
the source text. In fact, the receivers of a translated text in the 
new and distanced communication context often do not concern 
themselves with whether the text is translated, or whether it is 
originally produced in their own language. Habitual receivers of 
a text are not aware of whether they are dealing with a translated 
text, that is, a secondary text, or whether they are reading a pri- 
mary text - at least not when the translation is a good one. 

Since texts are thus both the input and the output of the 
translation process, we find it reasonable to define the text as 
the basic unit of translation. In this first chapter we shall briefly 
present some theoretical notions which are useful for the com- 
prehension of how meaning is created in texts. In Chapter 2, we 
give a description of what should be examined and evaluated in 
the source text before translating it, illustrated by an analysis of 
a Japanese text. Chapter 3 presents different global strategies for 
deciding the overall plan for transposing the source text into its 
new context, together with a set of local strategies among which 
a translator must choose in each specific instance of transfer- 
ring a unit of translation into the target language. Both types of 
strategies aim at (re)producing a coherent target text. 
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What a text is and how it comes about has been a topic 
for discussion in numerous text linguistic works (Halliday & 
Hasan 1976, Beaugrande & Dressler 1981, Lundquist 1980, 
1990, 1999). It is commonly accepted that understanding a 
given source text is an indispensable precondition for translat- 
ing it (Hatim & Mason 1990, Hatim 1997, Delisle 1980). In this 
book we do not aim to survey the theoretical studies on text and 
translation, nor shall we go into the discussion of the practical 
application of text analysis to translation (Hatim 1997). Instead, 
we will focus our attention on two perspectives which we per- 
ceive to be crucial for comprehending the relation between text 
and translation in general. The first is the concept of a text as a 
coherent linguistic unit; the second is the perception of a text 
as a mental representation. 


1.1 Texts as coherent linguistic units 


Different factors concur to create texts as linguistic units. The 
main factor is that a text - be it written or spoken - is the product 
of an intentional act on the part of the producer, intended as a 
communicative act directed towards the receiver. The unity of a 
text is signalled materially in the typographical layout in written 
texts and via the intonational contour in spoken texts, which 
are used to mark where a text begins and where it ends. The 
fact that a text is intended as one global communicative act - to 
inform about scientific findings in a scientific article, to state an 
agreement and bind two parties in a legal contract, to persuade 
voters to vote for you in an election pamphlet, etc. - entails that 
the text will also be marked by an internal coherence between its 
sentences, since every part of the text aims at the same purpose, 
that is, they are parts of the same plan. 

Texts typically consist not of a single sentence (or of a sen- 
tence fragment), but of a sequence of sentences which must 
somehow be tied to one another; since the sender has chosen to 
let a given sentence be followed by another particular sentence, 
the receiver has the right to assume that the second sequence 
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must be relevant in some respect to the preceding one(s) (Grice 
1975, Sperber & Wilson 1986). For why should a sender put a 
dissonant sentence into a sequence of otherwise harmonious 
sentences? It is indeed difficult to see the relevance between the 
sentences in example 5 below (p. 38) and therefore to convey 
coherence to the sequence and determine what its communica- 
tive function could possibly be. 

The general principle of coherence is so compelling that 
readers go very far in order to search for a way of linking each 
sentence with the preceding (or following) one(s). An example 
is surrealistic prose, or, in Japanese, the haiku verse which to a 
non-Japanese may seem, if not incoherent, then at least demand- 
ing some extra effort to create a plausible coherence. Here is an 
example of a haiku poem by Kobayashi Issa: 


1. OHI Tsuyu no yo ha 
ODHAD Tsuyu no yo nagara 
S07EM5 Sari nagara 


A literal translation would be: 


“World of dew, 
While world of dew, 
While thus” 


This verse is indeed very challenging to read for a non-Japanese 
reader who is not acquainted with the culture-specific rules for 
creating haikus, and for supplying the information that must be 
added in order to create coherence. The verse calls for a truly 
literary interpretation, which, however, also consists in convey- 
ing links between sentence(s) and/or fragments. The haiku text 
above contains the topicalised nominal phrase tsuyu no yo ha, 
“the world of dew”; a repetition of the same nominal phrase 
followed by the connector -nagara, which implies ellipsis of 
the copula, since conjunctional particles cannot follow noun 
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phrases directly (“while being a world of dew”); and finally the 
demonstrative pronoun sari, again followed by -nagara, which 
underscores that the demonstrative sari is originally a demon- 
strative, sa, followed by the existential verb ari (“while being 
so...”). These are related by no other links than the mere lineari- 
sation with its repetitions and with its 5-7-5 syllable structure, 
which is the defining characteristic of a haiku. There are no ex- 
plicit verbs to relate the units, and there is no follow-up clause 
to provide meaning to the two concessive sentences ending in 
-nagara. Creating coherence in such a text demands a great deal 
of inferencing, that is, figuring out what the sender intended to 
say (see pp. 39-41). 

According to the principles outlined above, a text must be 
given some kind of coherence for it to be understood, both when 
it comes to its overall, global function and when it comes to 
the local coherence between its adjacent sentences. The first 
type of coherence, which also, as shown in example 1 above, 
includes knowledge about cultural norms and conventions for 
creating texts, can be named pragmatic coherence; the second 
type qualified as semantic coherence. A text can thus be defined 
as follows: 


A text is a linguistic unit which fulfils a global communi- 
cative intention and which consists of one or more sen- 
tences (or sentence fragments) linked together by the- 
matic, pragmatic, and semantic coherence. 


1.1.1 The unit of the text 


Generally texts consist of more than one sentence, since the 
information to be communicated is too complex and extensive 
to be contained in one single sentence. This is exactly the reason 
why people produce texts. A single sentence can in principle 
contain an unlimited number of pieces of information, namely 
by the coordination or subordination of clauses, which is in 
principle indefinite (cf. the principle of recursivity, Chomsky 
1965). In practice, however, there are limits to the length and 
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the number of intricate embeddings of information a reader can 
process from one sentence. This is why compound information 
consisting in several states-of-affairs is usually presented in 
subsequent sentences, the propositions of which each presents 
one state-of-affair. 

One-sentence texts do exist, as in many signals and other 
textual short forms such as those in the following texts: 


2. IE} tomare “Stop” 
ZE kin'en “No smoking” 


W5 AOAIE tachi’iri kinshi “Off limits” 


However, more often than not, texts occur as sequences of sen- 
tences (or sentence fragments). In fact, the short signal texts 
quoted above, which are quite common in English, are often 
replaced by longer, and more polite, texts in Japanese. For in- 
stance, while 3$% kin’en may be used in stations and other large 
public places, nice restaurants will often have more vague and 
polite signs: 


3. BANIAULTBHR<7ESV o-tabako ha go-enryo kudasai 


“Please refrain from smoking” 


In translating contextually determined variations such as these, 
which reveal different registers for saying roughly the same thing, 
the translator should keep in mind the paradigm(s) of possible 
variations, because these determine the value of the expres- 
sion chosen. Thus the sign o-tabako ha go-enryo kudasai with 
its marked politeness does not necessarily need to be translated 
into “please refrain from smoking” in English, where it does not 
habitually form a paradigm with the “no smoking” sign. 

For a sequence of sentences to form a text and not merely 
a random sequence of non-related sentences, there must, as 
shown above, be coherence between the sentences. The differ- 
ence between a non-coherent sequence and a coherent sequence 
is exactly what constitutes the principle of textuality. Textuality 
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is what makes a sequence of sentences a text. The concept of 
textuality designates, just as grammaticality does for the sen- 
tence, that a sequence of sentences is well-formed. These con- 
cepts are important to keep in mind when translating, in order 
to avoid changing, involuntarily, a coherent source text into a 
non-coherent target text, that is, to change what was a text in 
Language 1 into a non-text in Language 2. 

The two brief sequences of sentences below exemplify, re- 
spectively, a text and a non-text: 


4. BSS SCAILME A DERT ARD. BE SIVY CT, MEME TAKEO 
T, BADAR AKAEIEIMVVERVELE, 


Miki-chan ha kino yochien ni ikenakatta. Kaze wo hiite, binetsu ga dete ita 
node, okaasan ga ichinichi yasunda hō ga ii to iimashita. 


“Miki could not go to kindergarten yesterday. She had caught a cold and 
had a slight fever, so her mum felt it would be best to take a day off.” 


5. ASSS/ILHE A DERC IF RAZ. MERIZILIY OT. BADADA 
DIY RB Ww7eRVELE. 


Miki-chan ha kino yochien ni ikenakatta. Chikyuu ha marui desu. Okaasan 
ga atarashii handobaggu wo kaimashita. 


“Miki could not go to kindergarten yesterday. The Earth is round. Their 
mother bought a new handbag.” 


The sentences in example 4 are connected in such a way that 
they form a meaningful text. In example 5 it is difficult, in fact 
just about impossible, to guess what one sentence has to do 
with any of the others. This example, though extreme, shows 
how an unsuccessful translation may in the worst case end up, 
namely with presenting the reader with a riddle rather than a 
piece of plausible information. An illustration of an incoherent 
rendering of a source text is seen in the following: 
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6. Ma ALECSOI 3 OFA LOMDSETSSE, FORRAR TIIE 
BEE, 


Untenmenkyoshd wo toru no ni sanjuuman-en ijō mo kakaru to suru to, ima 
no keizaijokyo de ha muri da. 


?*1 “To get a driver’s license, it costs even more than 300 thousand yen. 
The economic situation is unreasonable now.” 


“In the present economic situation, it would be impossible to get a driv- 
er’s license if it costs more than 300 thousand yen.” 


Examples 1 to 4 show that coherence between sentences is cre- 
ated in an interaction between the linguistic signals of the textual 
surface on the one hand - also called cohesion (Halliday & Hasan 
1976) in text linguistic studies - and, on the other, the readers’ 
background knowledge concerning, for example, the subject 
treated in the text. 


1.1.2 Inferences 


Linguistic expressions are in themselves semantically under- 
determined; only their arrangement via syntax and the combi- 
nation of sentences help restrict their meaning potential, and 
ultimately only context and background knowledge can yield 
the meaning intended by the sender. Though linguistic signals 
are important for establishing coherence, very often coherence is 
created between the lines, as inferences. Inferences can be seen 
as bridges that the reader builds between adjacent sentences, or 
rather between the information supplied in sentences, in order 
to (re)establish a plausible coherence. 

Inferences come about as the result of a very general prin- 
ciple for human communication, by which the sender provides 
only the information that is necessary for the communication to 
succeed, and not more - and not less of course. This principle 
is called the general maxim of quantity: make your information 
as informative as required; do not make it more informative 
than required (Grice 1989, 26). What is required depends, of 


1 * marks an argumentatively incoherent text. 
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course, on what the sender presupposed to be the background 
knowledge of the receiver: the more the receiver of a text knows 
beforehand, the less the sender has to put into the message, 
since the receiver can deduce the “missing elements” from what 
is said. 

Background knowledge which is common to both sender and 
receiver stems from their participation in one and the same social 
context, involving, for example, knowledge about cultural norms, 
references to persons and events in the surrounding political 
sphere, etc. Inferences which are automatic in one context and 
one culture may thus not be so easily accessible in another. This 
is a fact that a translator should keep in mind when transferring 
a source text into a target text which is to be read and used by 
receivers endowed with other cultural horizons. Possible differ- 
ences in background knowledge between the target groups of the 
source text and the target text respectively (cf. the haiku text in 
example 1) are probably what lead to a certain tendency observed 
in translated texts to be more specific and more elaborate than 
non-translated texts in the same language. 

This tendency has been seen as a universal of translation 
(Laviosa-Braithwaite 1998) and termed the universal of explici- 
tation (Klaudy 1998); what is implicit in the source text is (too) 
often made explicit in the target text. Thus, though translators 
intend to make it easier to read the target text by making explicit 
inferences which are implicit in the source text, they should at 
the same time consider whether the same inferences could be 
activated by the choice of other linguistic means in the target 
text, and/or whether the loss of inferences at one place in the 
text can be compensated for by relying on inferences at another 
place. This requires a thorough evaluation of which linguistic 
expressions to choose in the target language and how to organise 
them in order to imply information, rather than explicitate it. It 
is thus important to emphasise and remember when translating 
that even though inferences are not present and observable at 
the linguistic surface, they are controlled by the arrangement 
and succession of linguistic expressions. 
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Inferences are abundant in the haiku text in example 1, re- 
peated here in its literal English translation, and these inferences 
can only be made by drawing on background knowledge: 


1. “World of dew, 
While world of dew, 
While thus” 


The background knowledge needed to infer the meaning of this 
haiku is that “the world of dew” is a Buddhist concept denot- 
ing the fleeting and impermanent nature of the world around 
us. For a devout Buddhist (like the author Kobayashi Issa), this 
fact would imply that true faith required detachment from all 
worldly things. However, when his beloved little daughter died, 
his detachment wavered, and in his grief he wrote: 


“This world of dew, 
while being a world of dew, 


while being that...” 


Or in a more explicit translation where the cultural meaning of 
“dew” is explained, and where the connectors in the original are 
changed into more explicit ones: 


“This impermanent world 
is like a world of dew, 
I know, but how... 


how can I not grieve for my daughter” 


1.2 Texts as mental representations 


Reading and understanding a text not only involves coherence, 
global and local. It is also a question of creating an overall mean- 
ing of its content. A text should be formulated in a way that 
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makes it possible for the reader to construct a coherent mental 
representation of it as a whole, and this goes of course for any 
text, be it primary or secondary. This perspective on texts and 
their interpretation, which has been presented in various cogni- 
tive theories on mental models (Johnson-Laird 1983, Fauconnier 
1994), is in our view extremely useful for seizing particulari- 
ties about translating texts. We shall therefore expose the main 
concepts below. 

Reading a text is a dynamic process in which the content de- 
coded from a sentence is saved in a discourse memory; reading 
the subsequent sentence means adding the content deduced to 
what is already present in the discourse memory. The content 
here is thus progressively updated with the new information 
stemming from subsequent sentences. Reading and compre- 
hending a text is in this respect an incremental process, which 
means that still more content is added to the discourse memory, 
where it forms a gradually more elaborate mental representation 
of the text. 

As you read a text, you thus construct a mental representation 
of the content of each sentence, a mental representation which 
is updated with the reading or hearing of each new sentence. 
But what is in the mental representation? What you put in the 
mental representation consists firstly of discourse referents, that 
is, the entities - persons, objects, phenomena - which the sen- 
tence “is about”. Discourse referents (DR) are set up by referring 
noun phrases. The sentence in example 7a contains two noun 
phrases, which are both entered into the discourse representa- 
tion, as shown in the box below the example. 
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7a. ARAZA HERO CHET. 
Suzuki-san ha jitensha wo motte imasu. 


Mr/Mrs/Miss Suzuki TOP bicycle OBJ has 


“Mr (Mrs/Miss) Suzuki has a bicycle.” 


Suzuki-san ha/Mr Suzuki = DR 1 
Jitensha wo/bicycle = DR 2 


Secondly you attribute characterisations to the discourse 
referent(s) by interpreting what the sentence “says about” it/ 
them. Such characterisations are set first of all by verb phrases, 
the function of which is precisely to add properties to or state 
relations between discourse referents. In example 7a the rela- 
tion to be set up in the discourse memory box is thus of the 


kind have: 


Suzuki-san ha/Mr Suzuki = DR 1 
Jitensha wo/a bicycle = DR 2 


Motte imasu/has = Relation REL 1 
HAVE (DR1, DR2) 


By reading the next sentence, you get new information about the 
current discourse referent, which you add to the mental repre- 
sentation, or you create new discourse referents in the model, 
or you do both: 
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7b. MASALA He RO TWEET. KSAWELE. 
Suzuki-san ha jitenshawo motte imasu. Yasuku kaimashita. 


Mr/Mrs/Miss Suzuki TOP bicycle OBJ has. Cheaply bought. 


“Mr (Mrs/Miss) Suzuki has a bicycle. S/He bought it cheaply.” 


Suzuki-san ha = ZERO = DR1 
Jitensha wo = ZERO = DR 2 
Motte imasu = REL 1 

Yasuku kaimashita = REL 2 


The “ZERO” in the box above signals that the discourse referents 
from the preceding sentence are simply omitted in the Japanese 
text, that is, they are not repeated by means of pronominal ana- 
phors, he and it, as in the representation box for the English 
sentence below: 


Mr Suzuki = he = DR 1 
A bicycle = it = DR 2 
Has = REL 1 

HAVE (DR1, DR2) 


Bought cheaply = REL 2 
BUY (DR1, DR2) 


Within the text, the progression from sentence to sentence must 
bring some kind of new information to the mental representa- 
tion. A sentence which brings no new information would be 
redundant. Thus the coherence between a given sentence and 
the following is assured by there being something known and 
there being something new. Often a sentence repeats something 
from the preceding one, for example by referring to a discourse 
referent which already exists in the mental representation, for 
instance by co-referring. In English co-referring is done by co- 
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referential expressions, such as the pronouns he and it above, 
which are used here to maintain “Mr Suzuki” and “a bicycle” in 
the mental representation. In Japanese texts, no such repetition 
of the discourse referents is normally employed. 

Co-referential expressions constitute one of the most frequent 
coherence creating devices in English and other Indo-European 
languages, but in Japanese where a known discourse referent 
becomes the default case, there is often no need to repeat a refer- 
ence to it in order to achieve coherence. Indeed, to do so would 
immediately identify the speaker or writer as a non-Japanese. 
Only new discourse referents are explicitly introduced. 

When translating from Japanese into English, the problem of 
maintaining co-referential chains can be fairly intricate, since a 
translator will have to introduce a pronominal reference which 
is not found in the Japanese text. The polite title after a name, 
-san, gives no indication of whether the person is male or female, 
and several first names are also ambiguous as to gender. If a 
text introduces Suzuki-san the reader will have no idea whether 
it should be Mr, Mrs, Ms, or Miss Suzuki. There will be no pro- 
nominal co-referents to clarify this in the following sentences. 
Other factors will have to be taken into account, such as the 
activities carried out by the person, or - if dialogue is present in 
the text - the speech may indicate whether a man or a woman 
is talking. Let us look at an example and imagine that this is the 
opening sentence: 


8a. PASAY ROMEL TOEL. 


Suzuki-san ha yuushoku no yoi wo shite imashita 


“Suzuki-san (Mrs? Mr?) prepared supper.” 


At this point, the likelihood is that Suzuki-san is “Mrs Suzuki”, 
since, in the vast majority of cases, meals are prepared by wives. 
If, however, the text continues as follows 
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8b. FE CRS UE FT HES BIC IEA CVE. 
Niwa de okusan to kodomo ga issho ni asondeita. 


“In the garden, his wife and child were playing together.” 


we will realise that Suzuki-san in the first sentence must be “Mr 
Suzuki”. Here, the mystery is quickly solved, but in most cases 
it takes a quite close reading of the Japanese text before it is 
possible to pick the co-referential pronoun without which the 
English translation cannot function. 

The example above may serve to illustrate how a mistaken 
translation may produce a text for which an incorrect or un- 
intended mental representation is constructed. If the follow- 
ing sentence (8b) had not given away the gender of the person 
preparing the meal, a translator could have gone on for a long 
time under the assumption that Suzuki-san had to be a woman, 
simply because - in Japan especially - most often it is women 
who cook. 

What the translator should be aware of is thus the differences 
in the ways that Japanese and English, respectively, express co- 
referential, and other, links. Only by choosing the right means 
can the translator assist the reader of the target text in arriving 
at a mental representation which is identical to the one aimed 
for in the source text. 

Being aware of principles for how texts in general are con- 
structed is important, but understanding what a particular text 
intends to convey is crucial for translating it. The next chapter 
presents a method for extracting meaning from a text - in a 
systematic way. 


CHAPTER 2 


Analysis and understanding 
of the source text 


Chapter 1 explained the main principles for conceiving texts 
as coherent units, namely the principles of textual coherence 
and of mental representations. However, the reading of a text 
in real life - be it for the purpose of extracting information from 
it, or for the purpose of translating it - is more complicated. In 
fact, coherence turns out to be an intricate web of meanings 
- etymologically text means texture, i.e. web - and the mental 
representation of a text turns out to contain much more than 
discourse referents and relations. 

In this chapter we shall attack real texts. In so doing, we pass 
from the conceptual, abstract level to the level of practical analy- 
sis of a text, or, more precisely, of analysing a source text with 
translation in view. We shall thus need a more elaborate array 
of tools in order to extricate the essential meaning components 
of a text. Below we present a checklist of questions which the 
translator should pay attention to when thoroughly studying 
the source text as the first step in the process of translating it. 
The list comprises questions which hint at different levels at 
which different types of coherence are created and all of which 
contribute to expanding our mental representation of the text. 

A deep understanding of a source text must aim at answering 
at least the questions below, which are first described in 2.1, 
and then illustrated by an analysis of a Japanese text example 
in 2.2. 
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2.1 Questions to be addressed 
when analysing a source text 


The questions to be addressed are presented below in an order 
which proceeds from thematic coherence based on the continu- 
ous reference throughout the text to a common theme or topic; 
to pragmatic coherence generated from the text being anchored 
in a specific context and having a specific function; and ending 
with semantic and syntactic coherence, which is explicitly car- 
ried out by linguistic coherence devices (Lundquist 1980). This 
ordering does not mean that understanding proceeds gradu- 
ally through these steps and in this specific direction. On the 
contrary, constructing meaning involves all levels simultane- 
ously, and understanding is, as mentioned in the introduction, 
a process built on a constant alternation between top-down and 
bottom-up procedures. The order below is therefore intended 
only as a practical checklist. 


Checklist of questions 


1. Topic 

What is the topic of the text? What is the text about? What is 
its subject? In Japanese the lead-in topic is often signalled by the 
topic marker -ha (TOP), while this is rarely the case in English, 
where other markings or syntactic arrangements are needed. 
The topic of a text usually involves several discourse referents, 
which are picked out via referring noun phrases from the start 
of the text and put into the discourse representation where they 
are updated as the text proceeds, bringing still more informa- 
tion. It should also be asked what the larger implications of this 
topic are, and how it links with a larger knowledge domain. This 
question may be answered by looking at the lexicon (vocabulary) 
involved in the composition of the text. Topic - what the text is 
about - is also called the theme of the text, and consequently the 
development of the theme through the text is called thematic 
coherence (Lundquist 1980 and Lundquist 1990) or thematic 
progression (Danes 1974). Thematic coherence is based on links 
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from noun phrases back to preceding ones, in what was called 
co-referential chains in Chapter 1, but also comprises semantic 
contiguity between lexical items, the so-called semantic isoto- 
pies, as for instance in the following piece of text: 


1. COMA, EATTILS LIME EMS EL TAESF. CORAM Cl, 1H 


DREDSB HAHN MICASN TET 


Kono gaka ha, seizen subarashii sakuhin wo kazuooku nokoshitei- 
masu. 


This painter TOP before his death wonderful works OBJ numerous left 
behind 


Kono bijutsukan de ha, kareno isaku no uchi jutten ga, 


This museum LOC TOP he POSS works left after one’s death ATTR 
among ten SUBJ 


ippan ni kokai sarete imasu. 
generally exhibited to the public are being. 


This painter left many wonderful works behind. In the art museum, ten 
of his paintings are put on display. 


The underlined words all refer to art in one way or another and 
thereby they constitute semantic isotopies. 


2. Contextual anchoring 

How is the text anchored in the original communicative situa- 
tion? Are there any direct references to the source environment 
of the text, for instance in the form of deixis, such as 


2. bDrdhnlk “we” 

3. COCs “in this country” 

4. COESA72 A lclk “on this historic day” 
S. Aipewild “the President” 


Do such references have to be maintained, rephrased, explained, 
or dropped? This is the first factor in determining the pragmatic 
coherence of the source text, and in deciding what implications 
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are connected with transforming the text into its new anchoring, 
that is, into its new translated context. 


3. Sender’s attitude 

What is the sender’s attitude? Is s/he for or against, positive or 
negative, serious or ironic, formal, informal, neutral, colloquial? 
The sender’s attitude can be deduced from evaluative expres- 
sion, such as 


6. ÆA saiwai 


“luckily” 


7. CERET ni teikd wo kanjimasu 


“[I] don’t feel comfortable with...” 


8. dAEL<SBDNET ...to kanashiku omowaremasu 


“[we] can’t help feeling sad about...” 


It goes without saying that maintaining the correct attitude from 
the source text throughout the target text is indispensable for 
creating a successful translation. 


4. Argumentative direction 

What is the argumentative direction of the text? In which argu- 
mentative direction does the sender lead us? What is the conclusion 
that the sender wants us to draw? Are there any linguistic “markers” 
that show us the argumentative orientation of the text, such as 


9. 80% LLE hachijuu paasento io 
“More than 80%” 


10. EAE CHWAD7V hanbun made mo ikanai 


“not even half” 


11. FE ERSTE CAMEO 
madamada sokomade ha todokitsuite inai 


“[we] are still very far from reaching that [goal]” 
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Again, the argumentative direction of the target text - is it for or 
against? - should be strictly respected, though perhaps through 
other linguistic means when rendering the source text into the 
target text. 


5. Sender’s intention 

What is sender’s intention? Is it the sender’s intention to in- 
form, to describe, to tell, to explain, to instruct, to convince, 
etc.? This can be conceived of as the overarching speech act of 
the text. Translating a text may involve a change of speech act; 
the persuasive speech act of a political programme, for example, 
may be rendered as an informative speech act in the target text 
if the function is mainly to inform the new readers about what 
is going on in the political sphere of the source country. 


6. Function 

What is the function of the text - for what purpose was it con- 
structed? Is the dominating function to express the sender's 
feelings (focus on 15' person), to influence the receiver (focus 
on 2" person), or to inform about a (set of) state(s)-of-affairs 
(focus on 34 persons)? This distinction between three func- 
tions that characterise human communication (Bühler 1934) has 
been used to categorise texts into three general text types (Reiss 
1976): expressive texts, operative texts, and informative texts. 
This division is useful when deciding upon a global strategy for 
one’s translation (see Chapter 3). 


7. Text genre 

Does the text belong to a recognisable genre? A genre “refers to 
the linguistic expressions conventionally associated with certain 
forms of writing” (Hatim 1998, 68), such as editorial, contract, 
instruction, advertising, preface, novel, poem, etc. Genre con- 
ventions may vary considerably from one culture to another, 
and definitely do so in the case of Japanese and English. This 
pragmatic fact must be kept in mind when transferring a Japa- 
nese text into English. 
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Questions 2 to 7 all concern the pragmatic coherence of the 
text, since they deal with factors inherent in the situation of 
communication: the anchoring of the sender’s text in a specific 
context, with a specific intention aimed at a specific target group. 
The next question will deal with what is going on at the surface 
of the text, as far as explicit coherence between sentences is 
concerned. 


8. Explicit coherence between sentences 

How is coherence established between sentences? How, for 
instance, are co-referential relations obtained in the source 
text? Are the sentences linked by rhetorical relations (Mann 
& Thompson 1988), i.e. temporal, logical or other relations? 
Rhetorical relations may be explicitly signalled by so-called con- 
nectors, such as 


12. 7225 dakara “because [of that]” 
13. ZOKWIC sono tame ni “consequently” 
14. HAS arekara “after that” 


Rhetorical relations may also be activated by the mere linear 
succession of two sentences which induce the reader to make 
elaborative inferences that will bridge adjacent sentences. Coher- 
ence is also created by semantic overlap between lexical expres- 
sions, the so-called semantic isotopy. Finally it should be noticed 
that coherence could also appear as change in coherence. Such 
changes can be indicated by the use of so-called mental space 
builders (Fauconnier 1994), which mark the transition to a new 
mental space in the text. Temporal expressions such as 


15.19 4 14FIZIK senkyuuhakuyonjuuichi-nen ni ha “In 1941” 
16. 2 0 0 34 IIE nisensan-nen ni ha “In the year 2003” 


“build” a new mental space in which the state-of-affairs de- 
scribed shall be seen and evaluated. So do epistemic expressions 
such as 
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17. ŽI} yume ni ha “In [my] dreams” 

18. ORHI kare no kibo ha “His wish is” 

19. RHCIZ gensoku de ha “In principle” 

20. LVRCts jissai ni ha “In reality” 

21. RAP RICKSE tenkiyohð ni yoru to “According to the weather forecast” 


The awareness of such expressions is crucial in order to decide 
the where, when and who behind the state(s)-of-affairs referred 
to in the text. 


Using this checklist - with its various text linguistic tools for 
text analysis - makes it not only possible but also necessary to 
expand and enrich the mental representation of the analysed 
text considerably. In fact, the mental representation will contain 
not only the number of discourse referents with the relations 
between them, but also attitude, intention, argumentative di- 
rection, subordinate mental spaces and so forth. At this point 
in time, no text linguistic theory has come up with an adequate 
unified description of the interaction of all these levels. But still, 
the concepts and questions are useful in practice for revealing 
how meaning is constructed in the source text, and for deciding 
how this meaning, in all its many facets, should be rendered in 
the target text. This will be treated in the next section. 


2.2 Analysing a Japanese source text 


Below follows an analysis of a Japanese newspaper text and its 
official translation into an English newspaper article: 


22a. MICK AGB) July 23, 2003 (Asahi shinbun) 
HED LV GAARA EBMHSNS. AROBRELVDNEKIAO VAS 
CHS. NCEDHI CHET CEHSCER CES, CATEHEDEUAD, 
PIUWIATEDTED A Cl ARMA C. AUAU ABE APE T 
SRK. 
TELE DA CCR. KEKE]. CARRE EENET OLAV Y 
Em5 6 Æ). ROAAEKR, LILS<SHFEEORZAAARY. BOLE 
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DEAF VARA SHEFL4 OX-WVY ESKU. MHieDA< TS 
EDOOUIEE SEAN EREI TZREOHEM TC. ZORREN. 
Say Eta (7 2E) ClLH OS BGR FOF YIAVEA ANZ. MEOR 
EVI CL. NI TIA OF VIF ESNRAB IZED TE. TORRE 
htaMAL CBU FIL, RORY Ie EORMVAAAMSICS 
RLEFYT | tio CVE. 
2 1A, Hei CHB ULEIL BEIM FIS 1 0:0 A-WD FAKE CIS 
BFL KROAA AICKS UR AER CHS. MOVKLUTHSOAE-RIZISA 
Z RIR. BRIT, KEDI EIYE ROMAR 
DLN., ENeAADTCEMCEEOILSE 5AA, ILEIRFORNTERBHE. 
HIBS FESOTAMRINEOMOIN CAS, RBUE. MORFA 
WUE D 28 fH COT BIBER ING BIKE ERATE. ROH ZIRE 
Bo ACB ITIL, V1 FACE BI BOD SS MHSMSUNE 
Vv). 

WIKRE ORBIT. BHSNAYGMEDI—OMAZR 2 OREO. 


22b. Kitajima blazes a trail that others must follow 


Champion swimmer Kosuke Kitajima’s record-breaking performance in Bar- 
celona brought back a host of memories. Kitajima is the latest in a line of 
fine breaststroke swimmers out of Japan. 


His specialty is a discipline that allows technique to make up for a shortfall 
in physical power. Perhaps because of this, breaststroke is a discipline in 
which new swimming methods appear and disappear one after another. Japa- 
nese swimmers are often spotlighted because of these new methods. 


What comes to mind is a live broadcast from the 1956 Olympic Games in 
Melbourne. “The swimmers are still underwater. None has surfaced yet,” the 
announcer said. On the television screen, the breaststroke swimmers disap- 
peared from sight after leaping into the water. Masaru Furukawa, who won 
the gold medal for the event, swam more than 40 meters underwater. The 
submersion method was designed to minimise the resistance of water. Later, 
it was banned on grounds that it was “dangerous.” 


During the 1972 Munich Olympics, attention focused on Nobutaka Tagu- 
chi’s style of aggressive kicks for propulsion. He had stuck to the method 
despite having been disqualified as a competitor using kicks for butterfly in 
the previous Olympics Games in Mexico. 


Taguchi was vindicated by winning the 100-meter breaststroke title. Refer- 
ring to his peculiar way of kicking, he said, “This was devised to suit Japa- 
nese swimmers with relatively short legs.” 


With his win on Monday at the World Swimming Championships in Barce- 
lona, Kitajima became the first Japanese since Taguchi to shatter the world 
record for the 100-meter breaststroke. He put on an amazing speed in the 
second half of the race. 
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Much of Kitajima’s feat seems attributable to the findings of cutting-edge 
research on swimming methods, such as analytical studies using computers. 
The swimmer is, of course, to be credited with superb abilities for putting the 
findings into practice. 


Furukawa and Taguchi were far less blessed when it comes to the training 
environment. As a child, Furukawa swam in the Kinokawa river in Wa- 
kayama Prefecture, and Taguchi learned to swim breaststroke as he chased 
carp at fish farms in Ehime Prefecture. 


The age of high-tech had not arrived to help them. On the other hand, it may 
be said that Kitajima faces harder competition in a sense because minute dif- 
ferences determine the outcome of races now. 


Anyway, the 20-year-old added one more unforgettable scene to the annals 
of breaststroke swimming. 


(Vox Populi, Vox Dei, 
Asahi Evening News and International Herald Tribune, July 24, 2003) 


If we are to apply the above questions to the Japanese text (leav- 
ing aside the problem of whether the translated English text 
adequately corresponds to the Japanese source text on all these 
parameters), we first need to reply to the question about topic 
and how this links with a larger knowledge domain. 


Topic 
The topic is introduced gradually in the first paragraph of the 
text. The second sentence, Nihon no o-iegei to iwareta suiei no 
hiraoyogi de aru, tells us that the text is about breaststroke and 
that Japanese swimmers are particularly strong in this discipline. 
The third and fourth sentences tell us that this is a question of 
technique rather than strength, and that new methods of swim- 
ming often put the focus on Japanese swimmers. No mental 
space builder has been introduced at this point, so the Japanese 
text provides no clue to why the author is talking about natsu- 
kashii bamen, “nostalgic scenes”, in the very first sentence. 

As we can see, the translator of this text has chosen to clarify 
the topic from the very first paragraph of his translation in order 
to compensate for the fact that English readers may not be aware 
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of the fact that a Japanese swimmer has set a new world record 
in the World Championships in Barcelona. He writes: 


22c. Champion swimmer Kosuke Kitajima’s record-breaking performance 
in Barcelona brought back a host of memories. Kitajima is the latest 
in a line of fine breaststroke swimmers out of Japan. 


Through these two sentences he manages to give us two impor- 
tant pieces of information about what to expect from the rest of 
the text, namely how the specific Japanese swimmer has broken 
the record recently, and who else were in line, since this swim- 
mer is “the latest in a line” of great Japanese swimmers. 

When we look at the lexicon to determine the wider impli- 
cations of the topic of Nihon no o-iegei, “Japanese specialty”, 
and hiraoyogi, “breaststroke”, we find many lexical items in 
the following paragraphs to add to and reinforce the already 
mentioned wider implications: Nihon senshuu, “Japanese con- 
testants”, Meruborungorin and Myunhengorin, “the Olympics in 
Melbourne and Munich”, kinmedarisuto “gold medalist”, yuushuu 
shita, “won”, sekai suiei, “world swimming”, sekai shinkiroku, 
“new world record”, hyaku meetoru, “100 meter”, shineiho, “new 
swimming method(s)”, eiho no konpyuutaa kaiseki nado saishin 
no kenkyuu seika, “the newest research results from computer 
analysis of swimming methods”, gijutsu, “technique”. Through- 
out the text, three names keep cropping up, namely Furukawa 
Masaru, Taguchi Nobutaka and Kitajima Kosuke. However, even 
if we do not know that these names represent three generations 
of famous Japanese breaststroke swimmers, the other lexical 
items mentioned above should easily point us in the direction 
of swimming, particularly breaststroke, Japan, high level competi- 
tions (world record, Olympics, gold medalist), and the question 
of new techniques. 

The topic can therefore be determined to be a breaststroke- 
swimming contest in which a Japanese swimmer set a new world 
record by using new techniques. The wider knowledge area is 
swimming as a competitive sport, sports in general, and Japanese 
swimmers. 
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Contextual Anchoring 

When we go on to look at how the text is anchored by looking 
for references to the source environment, we find natsukashii 
bamen, “nostalgic scenes”, and we later realise that these have 
to do with earlier Olympic Games. The vocabulary also helps 
to anchor the text to Japanese swimming and breaststroke in a 
competitive international context by containing expressions such 
as Nihon no o-iegei; Nihon senshuu; ashi no mijikai Nihonjin-muki 
ni, “intended for the short-legged Japanese”; sekai suiei, “world 
swimming”; Wakayama (no Kinokawa) and Ehime-ken, two pre- 
fectures in Japan; and hiraoyogi no rekishi ni, “in the history of 
breaststroke”. If we can recognise and correctly identify these 
vocabulary items, we will have found out that the source environ- 
ment is Japan and the history of breaststroke swimming in Japan. 
The event that has prompted this column is less clear from the 
text, but there are clues: the 21st may be thought to refer to July 
21, 2003, since the column was printed on July 23, 2003. The 
“world swimming” might be some kind of world championships, 
so all that remains for a diligent translator who is not up to date 
on the latest sports news is to find out from the Internet or from 
newspapers exactly what kind of competition took place on July 
21. A brief search will soon reveal that the event was the 10th 
FINA World Championships in Barcelona. By researching this 
background, we can also learn that the 100-meter breaststroke 
was indeed won by a Japanese swimmer, Kitajima Kosuke - the 
20-year-old mentioned at the end of the two texts. It takes a bit 
more effort to connect the two place names with the two other 
swimmers mentioned in the text and to gain an overview over 
the history of breaststroke in Japan, but again this is possible 
to do by searching Japanese Internet sites. 


Sender’s attitude 

The third question concerns the sender’s attitude, and to deter- 
mine this, we need to look for evaluative expressions. There are 
a number of these in the present text, and most of them tend to- 
ward pride and admiration in connection with the achievements 
of Japanese swimmers: natsukashii, “nostalgic for something good 
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in the past”, o-iegei, “a traditional strength”, a “home-grown spe- 
cialist art”, chikara de tasho otottemo gijutsu de uwamawaru koto 
ga dekiru, “inferior physical strength can be overcome by superior 
technique”, and tabitabi nihonsenshu ga shineiho de wadai ni mo 
natta, “Japanese swimmers have often been in focus because of 
new swimming methods”, are all strongly indicative of a positive 
attitude towards the (Japanese) national top swimmers. Giwaku 
wo hanekaeshite, “was vindicated”, strongly suggests that Taguchi 
was unfairly disqualified in the Mexico Olympic Games. Nihonjin 
ni yoru sekai shinkiroku, “a new world record by a Japanese”, can 
be said to underline the pride felt by the writer at the achievement 
of a Japanese swimmer. Me wo mihatta, “was amazed”, again ex- 
presses admiration. Mochiron, Kitajima no sugureta noryoku da, 
“is, of course [due to] Kitajima’s superior skills”, is also praise, 
and wasurerarenai, “unforgettable”, helps to reinforce the lau- 
datory tone. On this basis, we can safely say that the author’s 
attitude is a positive one, even though the expression “inferior 
strength” has a somewhat negative nuance. 


Argumentative direction 

The fourth question concerns the argumentative direction. This 
is closely connected to the above question of attitude, and we 
may suggest that the argumentative direction of the text at hand 
is to convince the reader of the superior technique and skills of 
Japanese swimmers. Evaluative expressions such as yonjuu mee- 
toru ij0, “more than 40 meters”, and sugureta gijutsu, “superior 
technique”, are two examples of the sender’s way of expressing 
admiration, respect, and a certain pride in his country’s swim- 
mers. 


Sender’s intention 

Another related question deals with the sender’s intention and 
the overarching speech act. The information contained in the 
text is not new - much of it would have been found in the sports 
pages of the newspapers the day before. Putting the achieve- 
ments of Kitajima in a historical context by comparing him to his 
predecessors in world-class breaststroke swimming is, however, 
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new. In this sense, there is some informative content in the text. 
The overarching intention, however, is not to inform but to extol 
the achievements of Japan in the field of breaststroke and to 
convince the reader of - or confirm him/her in - this view. 


Function 

The following question addresses the function of the text. To 
answer this, we need to look at the overall placement of this 
particular daily column in the newspaper as a whole. The col- 
umn Tensei Jingo can deal with almost any topic that is current 
in the news and add a viewpoint that generally incorporates an 
opinion, although rarely a strongly formulated one. For the col- 
umn overall, it can be said that the intention is to entertain the 
readers and perhaps make them think a little as well. In the case 
of the present text, it serves to reinforce Japanese pride in some 
of the great achievers among their countrymen by informing 
them of the historical context of the latest national victory. The 
text is intended for fellow-Japanese readers, and this may have 
prompted the rather different function of the English translation, 
which seems more intended to teach a moral lesson (“blazes a 
trail for others to follow”). The dominant function in the source 
text would appear to be to express the sender’s feelings (focus 
on 15 person), as may be seen from the introductory sentence: 
natsukashii bamen ga tsugitsugi to omoidasareru, “One can’t help 
recalling many other nostalgic scenes”. In the English transla- 
tion, however, the emphasis is on informing (focus on 3"4 per- 
son), as can be seen from the introductory phrase: “Champion 
swimmer Kosuke Kitajima’s record-breaking performance in 
Barcelona”. This phrase actually provides information that is not 
even found in the Japanese text, such as the venue of the event, 
Barcelona. It thereby puts additional discourse referents into the 
mental representation, compared to the Japanese text. 


Genre 

The next question is about genre, and it is easily answered in the 
case of this text. The column Tensei Jingo is a sub-genre in itself 
under the larger text genre newspaper columns, which covers 
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mostly brief and relatively easy-to-read essays. Their target group 
of readers is diverse and covers almost all of the newspaper's 
readers, regardless of background or interests. 


Explicit coherence between sentences 

The final question addresses explicit coherence between sen- 
tences. Coherence can be marked by conjunctions and conjunc- 
tional particles, co-referential expressions and semantic isoto- 
pies. The present text tends to rely heavily on short declarative 
sentences, which is possibly a characteristic of texts dealing 
with sports events. Nevertheless, there are several conjunctional 
particles in use: such as -temo (even though), -no sei ka (perhaps 
because of), -de/-te (and), -ga (but), -ato (after), -te kara (and 
then), and -nagara (while). Only a few of these are rendered with 
their literal meaning in the target text, since in most cases the 
information has been ordered in different ways, which require 
different conjunctions. Occasionally one sentence in the source 
text has become two sentences in the target text or two sentences 
in the source text have been rendered as one in the target text. 
The example below illustrates that this may lead to a somewhat 
different meaning: 


22d. WV CBaDH COR HC EHMSCEMCES. CATEHAOD EID, BL 

ORENA CIB ARMA C, KOZ OA REFA E Ci BT 
DRŽ. 

“His specialty is a discipline that allows technique to make up for a 

shortfall in physical power. Perhaps because of this, breaststroke is a dis- 

cipline in which new swimming methods appear and disappear one after 

another. Japanese swimmers are often spotlighted because of these new 

methods.” 


The first sentence in the Japanese sentence simply says that “su- 
perior technique can make up for inferior strength”. In English, 
this is presented as specific for Kitajima’s technique, thereby 
making a connection that is not obvious in the Japanese text. 
After this, the English text has two sentences, whereas the Japa- 
nese text has only one. If we look closely at the Japanese text, it 
should be analysed as follows: 
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22d(1) CATERED EIA, 
Sonna tokushoku no sei ka, 
Such special feature ATTR reason QUEST 
“Perhaps because of such a special feature (=technique making up for 
lack of strength), 
22d(2) PUVIATEANE DA CIA AIA TC. 
atarashii eihd ga ukande ha kieta shuumoku de, 
new swimming methods SUBJ come and go discipline being 


and being a discipline where new swimming methods come and go, 


22d(3) LUZON EEFI TREC SRI. 
tabitabi nihonsenshu ga suieihð de wadai ni natta. 


Often Japanese swimmers SUBJ swimming method CAUS topic be- 
came 


“Japanese swimmers often came into focus because of new swim- 
ming methods.” 


By interpreting the middle phrase in the Japanese sentence as a 
final phrase, the causal relationship becomes fixed as follows: 


22e(1) Technique makes up for lack of strength, THEREFORE breaststroke 
is a discipline where new methods come and go (and Japanese swim- 
mers are in focus) 


Whereas when the sentence is taken as one, the causal relation- 
ship can be interpreted in the following way: 


22e(2) Technique makes up for lack of strength, THEREFORE Japanese 
swimmers are often in focus for their new swimming methods 
(breaststroke being a discipline where new methods come and go) 


It is often a good solution for a translator to disregard the full 
stop punctuation in order to create a more natural flow in the 
target language, but it requires great attention to the relationship 
and coherence between sentences. 

As shown above, co-referential expressions are not as fre- 
quent in Japanese as they are in English, but we may find a 
few in this text: sonna tokushoku, “this characteristic”, is co- 
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referential with chikara de tasho otottemo gijutsu de uwamawaru 
koto ga dekiru, “inferior physical strength can be overcome by 
superior technique”; sonna jikkyo hoso, “this live transmission”, 
is co-referential with Mada ukande konai. Mada da, “They are 
still under water!”; ano toki, “then”, and later sono ato, “after 
that”, both refer to the Melbourne Olympics; sono giwaku refers 
to the disqualification of Taguchi for using a “butterfly” style 
kick; sore (wo ikasu), “[make practical use of] that”, refers to the 
newest results of computer analysis of swimming methods; and 
finally, nijussai, “twenty-year-old”, refers back to Kitajima in the 
preceding sentence. 

Semantic isotopies (semantically related words) are, for in- 
stance, natsukashii bamen, “nostalgic scenes”, jidai no chigai, 
“the changes over time (the period being different)”, rekishi, “his- 
tory”, and wasurerarenai bamen, “an unforgettable scene”, which 
all refer to history and change. O-iegei, “traditional national 
strength”, gijutsu, “technique”, and shineiho, “new swimming 
methods”, are similarly related as they all refer to the technical 
side of swimming. 

The text is furthermore held together by mental space build- 
ers, such as the various major sports events referred to: the 
Melbourne Olympics in 1956, the Munich Olympics in 1972, 
zenkai no Mekishiko Gorin, “the previous Mexico Olympics” 
(1968), and sekai suiei, the 10th FINA World Championships 
in Barcelona. 

The above text example shows how the English translation 
deviates from the Japanese original in several interesting ways. 
First of all, the English version has been given a title, “Kitajima 
blazes a trail that others must follow”, and thereby it has already 
introduced a topic before the text has even started. It is a char- 
acteristic of this particular column that while the Japanese texts 
never have titles, the English translations always have them. 
This can be interpreted as a stylistic requirement in English, or 
it may simply be designed to remove some of the ambiguity that 
often characterises the first few lines of the Japanese text. 

Secondly, the ordering of the information in the two texts is 
radically different, and the English translation contains more 
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information and more explicit connections than the Japanese 
text does. Subjects that are missing in the Japanese text (because 
they are obvious from the context) are sometimes supplied in 
English, not just with a pronominal anaphor, but with a full 
noun phrase, as for instance in mada ukande konai, “they have 
not come up yet”, which is rendered in the official translation 
as “the swimmers are still under water”. 


A thorough study and deep understanding, in the vein of the 
analysis presented above, of the text to be translated is a pre- 
requisite for the translation proper. It serves to determine the 
strategy to be adopted when transferring the text as a whole, 
and when making a specific linguistic choice for each unit of 
translation. General strategies - global for the target text to func- 
tion as a whole in its new context and local for each instance of 
translation - will be dealt with in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER 3 


Strategies for transferring 
the source text 


In Chapter 2 we saw that the first and obligatory step in the 
translation process consists in the analysis and deep understand- 
ing of the source text. The second step consists in the actual 
transfer of meaning from the source language into the target 
language, and the deliberate use of target language means to 
create a coherent target text. 

Every time you produce a linguistic message from scratch, 
you have the choice between a practically unlimited reservoir 
of words and constructions. When you translate, your choice is 
limited by what has already been “chosen for you” by the sender 
of the source text. The source text (i.e. the primary text) puts 
restrictions on the means you can choose for encoding the target 
text (i.e. the secondary text). However, translators still have an 
array of possible words and expressions at their disposal when 
transferring the successive sentences of a source text into a tar- 
get text. This choice among several alternatives is what makes 
translation a problem solving activity, what again implies that 
the translator - as the problem solver - must have a plan for 
how to arrive at the goal and with which means. Translators 
must use strategies in order to obtain the wished-for result; 
for instance, they must have guidelines for the considerations 
to make when choosing one way rather than another of putting 
a unit of translation into a target language expression. In this 
chapter we shall present two types of strategies, the first being 
the global strategies, the second the local strategies. 
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3.1 Global strategies 


Let us look once more at the definition of a text as presented 
in Chapter 1: 


A text is a linguistic unit with a global communicative in- 
tention which consists of one or more sentences linked to- 
gether by thematic, semantic, and pragmatic coherence. 


This definition means that the text should obviously also in its 
translated form come out as a coherent whole with an easily 
recognisable function. A translated text must function in its 
own right in the new context, and the receivers of the target 
text must be put under the same conditions of interpretation as 
the source text receivers. This means that for them the reading 
of the target text with an ensuing construction of a coherent 
mental representation should be as effortless (or as difficult!) as 
was the case for the first intended receivers of the source text. 
This puts a heavy load on translators’ shoulders, in that they 
have to deliberate whether they want to be true to the letter of 
the original sender, or whether they prefer to adapt the target 
text to its new readers. 

This basic choice between a source text-oriented translation 
as opposed to a target reader-oriented translation has been dealt 
with in translation studies in the following well-known dichoto- 
mies (Lundquist 2007, 36): 


literal translation vs free translation 


linguistic translation vs  communicative/functional translation 


faithful translation vs unfaithful translation 


Literal translation covers in its most extreme form the word- 
for-word translation, and in a less radical form the unit-for-unit 
translation, where one word or (syntactic, semantic) unit in one 
language should correspond to one word or unit in the other. 
Translation never proceeds like this, and between a pair of lan- 
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guages as typologically and structurally dissimilar as Japanese 
and English such a strategy is obviously not even conceivable. 
Free translation is a relative term, which can stretch from com- 
plete rewriting by using innovative and creative renderings of 
the source text, with almost no signs left of it whatsoever, to 
translations which deviate from the source text to a certain de- 
gree only. 

Linguistic translation is comparable to literal translation, 
even though not as extreme. It aims essentially at respecting 
the linguistic wording and structuring of the source text, as far 
as possible, whereas a communicative or functional translation 
strategy focuses more on the adaptation of the source text to 
the communicative needs of the new target group, taking into 
account the function of the target text in the new situation. 

The same opposition is found in the notions of faithful as 
contrasted to unfaithful translation strategies, which of course 
mean (un)faithful to the original producer’s linguistic and sty- 
listic choices and personal style; but which might also be inter- 
preted as being (un)faithful to the new target readers and their 
expectations as to what norms - linguistic, stylistic, cultural, 
etc. - a text should obey in a given context. The terms usually 
denote the (in)fidelity to the source text. 

As a general rule, strategies that are faithful to the source, 
that is, strategies on the left side of the dichotomies above, are 
preferred when literary, scientific, or political authorities have 
written the texts, especially when these are characterised by a 
certain stylistic form which is important for the message. As 
examples can be mentioned works by Murasaki Shikibu, Matsuo 
Basho, or Fukusawa Yukichi in Japan and William Shakespeare, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, or Martin Luther King in the English- 
speaking world. 

Functional strategies, such as the reception-oriented strate- 
gies on the right side, are frequently chosen for functional texts 
such as instructions and guidelines. For the English reader of 
an instruction manual for a Toyota car, for example, the prov- 
enance and the language of the source text are of no importance 
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whatsoever, since the only goal of reading the instructions is to 
make the car work. 

Though dichotomies as the ones presented above are useful 
eye-openers, they rarely work in practice. In the real world, it is 
more constructive to operate with a scale of strategies extending 
from strictly respecting the source text to completely doing away 
with it. Such a scale is illustrated below: 


source target 


oriented oriented 


In this book, we mainly adopt an intermediary position; for di- 
dactic reasons we employ a linguistic, source-oriented approach 
to the description of translation between Japanese and English, 
but using units of translation which also include macro-units 
such as sentence, sentence linking, etc., we approach the tar- 
get text dimension. Our focus on the source language and the 
Japanese translation units and their renderings into English 
does not mean, however, that we recommend a strict linguistic 
procedure as a general strategy when translating between these 
two languages. For every text the translator must reflect upon 
the specific function the new text has to fulfil in the new context: 
that is, for whom, where and when. This implies a truly func- 
tional perspective on translation, where it is the main function 
of the target text that determines the global strategy. In such a 
perspective, texts can be divided into three main groups (Reiss 
1976): expressive texts, which focus on the attitude and senti- 
ments of the sender (15 person), operative texts, which appeal to 
the receiver (2"4 person), and informative texts, the main aim of 
which is to represent information about objects and phenomena 
(3'4 person). This distinction can be illustrated as below (inspired 
by Biihler’s triangle; Bühler 1934): 
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Sender Receiver 


Expressive texts Operative texts 


Objects and phenomena referred to 
Informative texts 


Figure 2. Three text types 


It should be clear that among the strategies mentioned above, 
source-oriented strategies should be chosen for expressive texts, 
whereas receiver-oriented strategies fit operative texts. Informa- 
tive texts are probably also rendered best by using a receiver- 
oriented strategy, since the purpose of an informative text is to 
make an informative content cognitively available to the new 
readers. 

Before illustrating a source and a target close strategy, re- 
spectively, with two texts translated from Japanese into English, 
let us close this introduction to global strategies by quoting the 
German philosopher Friedrich Schleiermacher (1813), who also 
distinguishes two methods of translating and expresses it in a 
way which is worth remembering: 


Either the translator leaves the author in peace, as much 
as possible, and moves the reader toward him. Or he leaves 
the reader in peace, as much as possible, and moves the 
author toward him (Venuti 1998, 242; our emphasis). 
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3.1.1 Examples of choosing a global strategy 


Expressive texts 

The following poem by Takamura Kotar6 (1883-1956) was writ- 
ten about his wife, Chieko, who was a painter, but never fulfilled 
her ambitions of painting because of her husband’s demands 
on her time and support, and because of his image of her as a 
perfect Japanese wife. Chieko eventually became mentally ill and 
ended up in an asylum. While this is interesting background 
knowledge for the translator, it is actually not strictly necessary 
in order to translate the poem well. 


1. BEIRENS, Chieko ha Tõkyð no sora ga nai to iu 


RY OBARRMEWEWS, Honté no sora ga mitai to iu. 
PILBEAWTCHEMS. Watakushi ha odoroite sora wo miru 
REEOBVEITHSO0 14, Sakura wakaba no aida ni aru no ha, 
Yo TEAR kittemo kirenai 


DMPULACADSNBE. Mukashinajimi no kirei na sora da 
EAKOIGFOSMEOEMUIL  Donyori kemuru chihei no bokashi ha 


DT SOSAOHOLOVE. Usumomoiro no asa no shimeri da. 
PETIERE EMSS. Chieko ha tõku wo minagara iu. 
MAB HELMOWMO Etc Atatarayama no yama no ue ni 
EAL TOS HVA mainichi dete iru aoi sora ga 
BEF OAM OEE LW. Chieko no honté no sora da to iu. 
HEWEWAOD i CHS. Adokenai sora no hanashi de aru. 


In the translation of this poem, we should preserve the tone 
and wording of the original as much as possible to be faithful 
to the author and to convey his feelings and the situation to the 
reader of the translation. An attempt at doing so might produce, 
for instance: 
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Chieko says there is no sky in Tokyo. 

She wants to see the real sky. 

Surprised, I look up at the sky. 

What I see between the young cherry leaves 
Is the beautiful endless sky which 

I have known all my life. 

The mist over the heavy, smoky horizon 

Is the dampness of the peach-coloured morning. 
Chieko looks far away and says: 

“The blue sky that appears every day 

Over the top of the Atatara mountains, 

Is my real sky”. 


It is an innocent tale of the sky. 


Apart from syntactic changes necessary to accommodate English 
grammar, very few concessions to function have been made in 
this translation. It is very close to the original and respects the 
author’s style, and while not necessarily elegant, it still manages 
to convey a poetic feeling in English. 


Operative texts 

The following is a brief example from a leaflet on customer 
support accompanying a Japanese digital camera. Japanese is 
assumed to be the source language, which has then been trans- 
lated. First, the two texts will be presented in their entirety: 


2a. [Company name] (S#B4—-E ATH RAO 


BARURDOVEE VERGO Peat HIL, BFICO Pea EC AA LE Hy 
CBRE ASE CREEU TIES, TOITBPIACTHANAILAKBARCOST 
OC, KOICRBUTSESW, BMITOWTOBMVAD TEL, Baha 
DOW BHA COMR< ES. 


2b. Customer Support 


The warranty of the product(s) is effective only in the country written on 
the certificate. 


Please safekeep (sic!) this sheet as it contains important information. 
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The immediate impression is that the Japanese source text is a 
great deal longer than the English text. This is caused by two fac- 
tors, namely the genre- and cultural expectation among Japanese 
customers for very elaborate instructions and the wish of the 
factory to show extreme politeness towards their customers. 

The Japanese text has three sentences, whereas the English 
text has only two. The first Japanese sentence says: 


2a(1) O-kaimotome itadaita shohin no hoshé chiiki ha, o-temoto no hoshésho ni 
kisai shita chiiki ni gentei sasete itadaiteimasu 


The sentence has three primary syntagms: 


2a(2) o-kaimotome itadaita shohin no hosho chiiki ha, 
“the guarantee area for the product you have bought” 
o-temoto no hoshosho ni kisai shita chiiki ni 
“the area written on the warranty you have” 
gentei sasete itadaiteimasu 


“is limited to”. 
A literal translation would yield 
2b(1) “We [allow ourselves the importunity to] limit the warranty areas for 


the product you have [kindly] bought from us to the areas recorded in 
the warranty certificate in your possession” 


The second Japanese sentence reads: 
2a(3) Koko ni kakareteiru naiyō ha daijina johd desu node, taisetsu ni hokan 
shite kudasai. 


A literal translation would give the following sentence: 


2b(2) “The content written here is precious information, so please preserve 
it with care”. 
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The third Japanese sentence says: 


2a(4) Seihin ni tsuite no o-toiawasesaki ha, seihin hontai no toriatsukai set- 
sumeisho de go-kakunin kudasai. 


The English meaning of this sentence is 


2b(3) “For the addresses of where to direct enquiries regarding the product, 
please see the instructions for use enclosed with the product”. 


This sentence, however, is absent from the official English trans- 
lation, perhaps because non-Japanese customers do not need to 
be told to look in the instruction booklet for contact addresses 
regarding the product. 

The English version provided by the company is devoid of 
polite phrases (like the Japanese prefix o-, and auxiliaries, such as 
-itadaki and -masu), and it has been kept much simpler overall. 
Still, the information content of the first two sentences is identi- 
cal - namely that the warranty only works in the country where 
the product is bought (a common phenomenon in the case of 
parallel import, i.e. when the country of the product’s origin is 
not the original exporter), and that one should keep this sheet of 
paper which contains this information, presumably in order not 
to forget that one has no claim on the producer of the product. 

The Japanese text, however, shows a deferential attitude 
to the customer by seeming to regret the fact that they cannot 
extend their help in the eventuality of a need for repairs. This 
highly deferential style is the one normally used by companies 
or shops towards customers in Japan. In the English text, only 
the raw information is conveyed, apart from the polite “please” 
in the second paragraph. 

This custom leaflet presents just one example of the use of 
a functional strategy. It is, however, often the case that one or 
the other extreme of the dichotomy is too radical, and that the 
translator prefers an intermediate strategy, which may consist, 
for example, in rendering the style of a specific writer in such a 
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way that the stylistic effects would be understood and interpreted 
as such by the new reader. 


Informative texts 

To illustrate the concept of an informative text, we have chosen 
a small excerpt which explains the conditions for employing 
foreigners as civil servants: 


3a. WEA OAM ARAEDIOIL, HAWICA CHMICED THES, PAIS 
TS AVA CAB ICKS AGEL FEE DOAN, RL IT 
PMITBVESNTTASED CTL, HA LOI A CHRAM A, WARK AS 
Ma FOKENDAVL—FY, AILS, WARK AESRVEVITEUZ, 
JIL, Ek, M, HAM DST IHE NDITI ABREVAVATC 
tT. 


Gaikokujin no komuin saiyð toiu no ha, 

Foreigner ATTR civil servant employment ATTR NOM TOP 
Sekaiteki ni mitemo kuni niyotte chigaimasu. 
around the world LOC look CON country according to be different 


Tatoeba Amerika de ha kiyaku ni yoru kõmushuurð ha kokuseki wo 
towanai ga, 


For ex. America LOC TOP contract “by” public service TOP nationality 
OBJ not ask but 


kiyaku shokuin ha kanrishoku ni tsukenai to sarete iru yo desu shi, 


contract worker TOP managerial job LOC cannot get QUOT is said appar- 
ently and 


saiyðō toiu ten de kokka komuin, chihd komuin wo towazu OK 


Employment ATTR point LOC state civil servant, local civil servant OBJ 
not ask OK 


toiu Sueeden, Oranda, chihō komuin nara yoi to iu Igirisu, Noru- 
uee, 


ATTR Sweden, Holland, local civil servant if it is good ATTR England, 
Norway 


mata, kuni, chihō wo towazu issai dame toiu Furansu nado iroiro desu. 


And, state local OBJ notask all no good ATTR France f.ex. diverse is 
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One characteristic of this text is the long enumeration of differ- 
ent rules for employing foreigners as civil servants in different 
countries. Since the text is intended to be informative, this enu- 
meration structure does not necessarily have to be reproduced 
in the English text, and the translator might want to divide the 
second of the two sentences into several smaller sentences: 


3b. If you look around the world, the employment of foreigners as civil ser- 
vants differs from country to country. For instance in America, national- 
ity is not a problem for public service as long as you are working on a 
contract. There is, however, a rule that prevents contract workers from 
occupying managerial positions. In Sweden and the Netherlands, you can 
become a civil servant at both the local and the national level, regardless 
of your nationality. In England and Norway you can become a civil ser- 
vant at the local level only, and in France no foreigner can be employed 
as a civil servant, neither at the local nor at the national level. 


We can thus conclude that a translator, when translating, should 
keep in mind that the new receivers be put in the same interpre- 
tative conditions by presenting them with a text that demands as 
little - or as much - cognitive effort in constructing a coherent 
picture of its content and function. To do so, it is necessary to 
determine what type of text one is dealing with and, on the basis 
of that, decide where in the continuum between literal, linguistic, 
and faithful versus free, communicative/functional or unfaithful 
one’s translation of a specific text could be placed. 


3.1.2 Respecting genre 


When deciding upon a global strategy, the translator should also 
respect the genre to which the source text belongs. A genre is 
a conventionalised, preformatted linguistic and textual struc- 
ture, used repeatedly in similar communicative situations. Genre 
recognition plays an essential part in text understanding, be- 
cause it fuels genre expectations, which operate top-down in 
the interpretation process. Just as the sender of the source text 
has at hand an array of conventionalised genre blueprints, the 
linguistic forms of which are easily recognisable by the receiver, 
the translator should assure - by choosing the adequate genre 
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signals and forms in the target language - that the target text, 
too, can be processed from the very start, top-down, as belonging 
to a specific genre. If incorrect genre expectations are activated, 
understanding of the source text might be totally erroneous. A 
well-known genre is that of folk- or fairytales: 


4a. DAL. DML, HSLTAI, BUWAALBIHEAMBOEE. 


Mukashi, mukashi, aru tokoro ni, ojiisan to obaasan ga orimashita. 


A very literal translation would be: 


4b(1) “In the old, old days, in a certain place, lived an old man and an old 
woman.” 


However, the introduction, mukashi mukashi, signals an old- 
fashioned fairytale, and these have conventional introductions in 
English as well. It would thus ruin the genre expectation of the 
target language reader if the translator chose to write for instance 
“A long time ago” or “In the old days”. Instead the translator 
should choose the conventional English fairytale introduction, 
“Once upon a time”: 


4b(2) “Once upon a time there was an old couple who lived in a certain 
place.” 


Or: “Once upon a time, there was an old man and his wife - it mat- 
ters not where they lived - ...” 


The question of genre will be treated more extensively in Chap- 
ter 7, so here we simply wish to mention genre as an extremely 
important element in deciding upon one’s global strategy. 


3.2 Local strategies 


After having decided upon a specific global strategy indicating 
how the source text should be read by the new receiver, and with 
which function, the translator can finally settle on the specific 
linguistic expressions to be used in the target text. These local 
choices of lexical items and syntactic structures, made step by 
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step in the transfer process, can be conceived of as local strate- 
gies. The concept strategy evokes that a goal can be obtained by 
several different means, but that one specific means is (consid- 
ered) better than another. 

For local strategies as well, dichotomies have been suggested, 
namely: 


direct strategies vs indirect strategies 
obligatory strategies vs facultative strate- 
gies. 


Direct strategies, which consist in choosing the directly corre- 
sponding word, expression or construction in the target language, 
are rare when translating between very dissimilar languages, as 
is the case with Japanese and English. Although Japanese is rich 
in imported words, for instance loanwords, of English origin, 
such as basu, “bus”, sakkaa, “soccer”, shatsu, “shirt”, etc., even 
loanwords cannot always be confidently translated into the Eng- 
lish words they are derived from. The English loanword miruku 
comes from “milk”, but it co-exists with the Sino-Japanese word 
gyuunyuu, which means “milk”. Miruku is therefore only used in 
the meaning of “sweet canned milk”. Similarly, raisu co-exists 
with gohan, and both mean “rice”, but gohan is used when rice 
is served in a bowl, and raisu is only used when rice is served 
on a plate in connection with western food. 

Some words look like English loanwords, but are Japanese 
constructions that have no equivalent in English. An example 
of such a false friend is wanmankaa, *“one-man-car”, an ex- 
pression used about busses that have no extra personnel to sell 
tickets or announce stops. All these functions are carried out 
by “one man”, namely the bus-driver. Other similar examples 
are sarariiman, *“salary-man” for a “white-collar worker”, and 
wanpiisu, *“one-piece” for a woman’s “dress”. 

Other words have changed their meaning when imported 
from Japanese into English. One example is kimono, which in 
Japanese is a formal dress for wearing in public, whereas out- 
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side of Japan it is something you wear after taking a bath or 
before getting dressed. An older example is “tycoon” (a rich 
and powerful businessman), which derives from taikun, the title 
“great prince”, used for the shogun or military leader of Japan 
to impress the first foreigners who came to Japan in the 1850s. 
As a general rule, indirect strategies, for instance the choice of 
different combinations of semes (discussed in Chapter 4.1), in, 
between, and across words, as well as syntactic arrangements far 
removed from the original, are more appropriate when dealing 
with translation from Japanese into English. 

For the second dichotomy, obligatory strategies are called 
for when there is no lexical or syntactic equivalent in the target 
language. Obligatory changes, for instance alteration of word 
classes, of syntactic structure, and of communicative ordering 
of phrases within a sentence, are predominant when translating 
from Japanese and English, because of their all-encompassing 
structural differences. 

Obligatory change is called for in sentences like the following 
with a topic construction followed by a subject: 


Sa. RILMMR, 
ZO ha hanaga nagai 


Elephant TOP nose SUBJ long 


Sb. ?*As for elephants, their noses are long. 
“Elephants have long noses.” 


Another example is the famous phrase which should be imag- 
ined as spoken when several people are sitting in a restaurant, 
choosing from the menu card: 

6a. ILD. 


Boku ha unagi da 


I TOP eel þe (am) 


6b. ?*I am an eel 
“TIl have the eel” or “I want eel” 
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The extremely flexible usage of the copula in Japanese cannot 
always be translated by employing the English copula, and in- 
stead a different verb must be substituted, such as “want” in 
the above example. 


The following is an example in which a change of word class is 
necessaty: 


7a. RRS AIHA O RMA. 
Suzuki-san ni kanpai no ondd wo tanomimasho. 


Mr Suzuki IND OBJ a toast proposal OBJ let us ask 


7b. “Let’s ask Mr Suzuki to propose a toast.” 


The noun phrase kanpai no ondo becomes a verb phrase in Eng- 
lish: to propose a toast. 


Similarly in the following excerpt from the text on swimming 
in Chapter 2: 


8a. NCB DHIOCHR NC EMSCEM CES. 
Chikara de tashd otottemo gijutsu de uwamawaru koto ga dekiru 


Strength in somewhat be behind-even though technique in is better 
NOM SUBJ can 


8b. “One can make up for somewhat inferior strength by superior technique.” 


Both chikara de ototte and gijutsu de uwamawaru consist of a 
noun followed by a postposition and then a verb - and both are 
translated into constructions made up of an adjective followed 
by a noun in English. The verbal element in the two expressions 
is then moved out of these expressions and into the English 
“make up for”. 

Interesting are facultative strategies, which present them- 
selves when a lexical expression - or syntactic construction 
- exists in a similar or quasi-similar form in both source and 
target language - something, however, that occurs infrequently 
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between Japanese and English. Nevertheless, there are cases in 
which the translator might be tempted to simply transfer the 
source language expression into the corresponding target lan- 
guage expression. This strategy presents a potential trap, in 
that the use of the expression in question might differ widely 
between two languages. One and the same expression might be 
very frequent in one language and infrequent in another, or vice 
versa. The frequency of an expression has an impact on the way 
the expression is conceived in the language community: the more 
frequent an expression, the more natural and stereotypical it is 
conceived to be, and consequently the more unmarked. And vice 
versa: the less frequent an expression, the more its use tends to 
arouse an abnormal and atypical reading, in which (too) much 
semantic and/or pragmatic meaning is added - making the ex- 
pression more marked. This principle of degree of markedness 
is extremely important to keep in mind in the transfer process. 
The principle of degree of markedness might be formulated as 
an overarching local strategy of degree of markedness: 


Choose an expression in the target language which is marked 
to the same degree as in the source language, neither more 
nor less. 


This strategy implies that even apparent equivalences between 
languages should be handled with care, and although the prob- 
lem is not acute when it comes to Japanese and English, there 
are still examples of both overmarking and undermarking in 
translations between the two languages. This will be presented 
in more detail in Chapters 4-6. 


3.3 Losses and gains 


The above strategies, global and local, can be supplemented 
with the notions of loss and gain, or loss and compensation. 
It is almost unavoidable that a translated text should present 
some losses compared to the source text: for example the loss 
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of small semantic features, of meaning conveyed by information 
structure, or of subtle inferences and hints which form part of the 
source text receivers’ background knowledge. Some losses can 
be gained or compensated for by using other linguistic means. 
Compensation as a very general translation strategy can be ef- 
fectuated close to the loss, as advocated below: 


Compensation is said to occur when loss of meaning, 
sound-effect, metaphor or pragmatic effect in one part of 
a sentence is compensated in another part, or in a con- 
tiguous sentence (Newmark 1988, 90; quoted in Harvey 
1998, 39). 


Compensation for a lost source effect can also be dispersed or 
displaced to a completely different part of the target text, as 
pointed out here: 


It matters less where exactly the impression is conveyed 
than that it is conveyed to an equivalent extent (Baker 
1992, 78). 


It is most important when translating to keep in mind the phe- 
nomenon of loss together with the strategy of compensation, and 
still avoid being trapped by one of the most frequent universals 
of translation, namely explicitation. 

A universal of translation is defined as a characterising fea- 
ture, which is found more frequently in translated texts than in 
texts produced in the original language. Explicitation consists 
in amplifying what is said in the source text, by adding mate- 
rial, filling out elliptical constructions, spelling out inferences, 
adding connectors to implicit rhetorical relations, explaining 
cultural references, and the like. There exists an opposite ten- 
dency in translated texts, namely the translation universal of 
simplification. This means leaving out linguistic material, such 
as dispensing with rhymes and rhythms, discarding metaphori- 
cal expressions, dropping contextual references, and so forth. 
Translators can often be pressed to leave out untranslatable 
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expressions, a loss, however, which they should try to compen- 
sate for in another part, or by other means in the text. 

In PART II, Chapters 4 to 7, global and especially local strate- 
gies will reappear when we describe in detail how different units 
of translation identified in Japanese texts or text fragments can 
be adequately translated into English, while constantly monitor- 
ing that each local choice of linguistic expression is in accordance 
with the global strategy adopted. 


PAR] 


UNITS OF TRANSLATION AND LOCAL 
STRATEGIES FOR THEIR TRANSFER 


CHAPTER 4 


Micro-units |: 
The word and beneath 


When addressing the question of how to translate, we must 
inevitably reformulate it as two questions: What to translate 
and into what? In the next sections, we propose a conceptual 
framework describing different units of translation which help 
the translator first identify “what to translate”, and, second, 
decide upon the “into what”, thus helping the translator choose 
the target language expressions for the specific units settled 
upon in the source text. The progression in the next chapters 
will be from micro-units, spanning from semes and words over 
phrases, to macro-units, i.e. sentences, which may be linked by 
different cohesive devices into texts. We regard the sentence as a 
macro-unit because it constitutes the immediate building block 
for forming texts. The treatment of micro-units will be divided 
into two chapters, of which Chapter 4 will treat “the word and 
beneath” (micro-units I) and Chapter 5 will treat various types 
of phrases (micro-units II). 


4.1 Semes 


Semes or semantic features are the smallest units a translator 
needs to work with. They are the minimal meaning units in 
language, and since one word can contain several semes, semes 
are smaller than words. Furthermore, semes cannot be isolated 
as overt parts of the word in the way that morphemes can - 
they are inherent in the word and denote just one of a number 
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of meanings carried by that word. The word semantics is used 
about the study of semes. 

When you look up a word (lexeme) in a bilingual dictionary, 
you often find many different possible translations for that word. 
This is because each translation will represent only some but not 
all of the possible meanings of the totality of semes, which may 
be present in that particular lexeme. But there is another factor 
at play, namely the fact that languages do not cast “the same 
net” over the “amorphous and undivided continuum” of meaning 
in which humans are immersed (Hjelmslev 1943, 48). There is 
potentially an endless and nebulous “continuum of meaning” 
around us, but every language helps us orient ourselves in this 
vague substance by making distinctions via lexicalising, i.e. by 
naming and categorising, each language in its own specific way. 
This entails that a corresponding designation of a particular 
thing, phenomenon, etc., in one language may not cover exactly 
the same meaning zone in another. The two designations may 
be oblique to one another. For instance, there is no exact cor- 
respondence among the semes included in the following words 
to do with [tree] in Japanese and English: 


1, 
AK $k a 
ki hayashi mori 
Tree Wood forest 


Æ Ki means “a tree”, but also the material “wood” 
k Hayashi means a small forest, called “a wood” in English 


# Mori is a larger forest, which, depending on its size, can correspond to 
either “wood” or “forest” in English 


Another example is the verb “wear” in English. When you look 
for a corresponding word in Japanese, you may be presented 
with kiru. However, if your Japanese text is about wearing shoes, 
trousers, hats or gloves, none of them will be expressed by the 
word kiru. This is because, unlike “wear”, kiru is only used for 
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items of clothing that cover (at least) your upper body. Thus, 
for instance: 
2a. REDDY E- ARB CWIET,. 

Kiiroi wanpiisu wo kite imasu. 

Yellow dress OBJ is wearing 


“She is wearing a yellow dress.” 


But: 


2b. HRADY ELOY TAESF. 
Aoi zubon wo haite imasu. 
Blue trousers OBJ is wearing 


“He is wearing (a pair of) blue trousers.” 


2c. IEFERSDTIET. 


Boshi wo kabutte imasu. 
Hat OBJ is wearing 


“S/he wears a hat.” 


2d. RODD, FREILDOEIZIMVVA, 


Samui kara, tebukuro wo hameta hō ga ii. 


Is cold because, gloves OBJ wore alternative SUBJ will be good 


“It is cold, so you had better wear gloves.” 


Similarly, one can talk about “eating” in English as an activ- 
ity without any indication of what is actually being eaten. In 
Japanese, however, we cannot use the verb taberu (eat) without 
specifying more or less explicitly what is being eaten. In the ex- 
ample of an exchange of question and answer below, the object 
being eaten is not specified, since gohan is used not only about 
“rice”, but also about “food” and “meals” in general. Gohan may 
be said to be the default object for taberu when nothing else is 
specified. 
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3. F LTZ? 
Ima, nani shite ru? 
Now what are doing 


“What are you doing just now?” 


TUAE RNTA 
Gohan wo tabete ru 


rice/food/meal OBJ am eating 


“I am eating” 


As gohan is an unmarked object, the translation should not be 
as below, because that would specifically mark gohan and give it 
an unwarranted prominent place in the English sentence: 


3a. *I am eating food/rice/a meal. 


The object required by taberu should only be translated if it is 
emphasised (marked), such as in 


3b. LoTEBNLOURKRSDERNTVÐ. 
Tottemo oishii tenpura wo tabete iru. 
Very delicious tempura OBJ am eating 


“I am eating very delicious tempura.” 


In the above two cases, Japanese lacks superordinate verbs cor- 
responding to English “wear” and “eat”; instead Japanese lexica- 
lises actions as these at a subordinate and more specified level, 
including more semantic features, i.e. with a stronger intension. 
This entails that the extension, i.e. the domain of phenomena it 
covers, is more restricted, which further entails, for instance in 
the case of the words for “wear”, more restrictions on the choice 
of object (cf. the examples above). 

When translating a very specified term into a language which 
usually uses a less specified one, i.e. a superordinate lexeme, 
a so-called hyperonym, one should meticulously consider 
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whether the superordinate term, as “wear” or “eat”, will suf- 
fice, or whether a more specified item, a hyponym, is available 
and might be preferable. Very often a more specified term will be 
more heavily marked in the target language and should therefore 
be avoided. 

There are, however, also examples of Japanese having the 
unspecified hyperonym with English having the more specified 
expressions. One such example is the Japanese adjective aoi, 
which can be used for all of the English words “green”, “blue”, 
and “pale”. The nominal head of the adjective phrase in the 
Japanese sentence will decide which alternative to use, as may 
be seen from the following examples: 


4a. ÆRE O, Sora ga aoi. (sky-SUBJ-blue) 
“The sky is blue.” 


4b. ARE O, Shing ga aoi. (traffic light-SUBJ-green) 


“There is a green light.” 


4c. AEA. Wakaba ga aoi. (young leaves-SUBJ-green) 


“The new leaves are green.” 


Ad. HWE N, Kao ga aoi. (face-SUBJ-pale) 


“S/he has a pale complexion.” 
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The hyperonym/hyponym relation may be illustrated as fol- 
lows: 


Superordinate level English Japanese 
Hyperonym - general, vague term “wear” aoi 
Small intension 


Large extension 


Subordinate level Japanese English 

Hyponym - specified, precise term kiru “blue” 

Large intension haku “green” 

Small extension kaburu “pale” 
hameru 


Figure 3. Differences in level of lexicalisation 


A word can have within it many different semes, but not all of 
them are in use at the same time. You may say that words do not 
HAVE meanings, but that they GET meanings in different con- 
texts. Words have potential meanings. Whether, for example, 
the word aoi has to be translated as “green”, “blue”, or “pale” 
depends on the object it is used to describe. 

For the translator, it is important to sort out the exact semes 
that are present in the words of the source text and then decide 
which of these semes are necessary in the target text and whether 
more semes are needed to create an adequate translation. This 
means that when you are producing your translation, you should 
make sure that all the necessary semantic features are preserved 
- or inserted - in the target text, if possible. Only then can the 
translation be said to be an adequate translation. 


If some semes are missing in the target text, it is said to be under-trans- 
lated. 
If new semes are added to the target text, it is said to be over-translated. 


If some semes are imprecisely reproduced in the target text, the trans- 
lation is said to be imprecise. 
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If some semes are wrongly represented in the target text, the translation 
is said to be misleading. 


We can present this symbolically by assuming that the word in 
the source text X has the semes a, b, and c (Lundquist 2007, 
97): 


Source text word =X=a,b,c 


Thus when translating into the target word Y, we should ide- 
ally get: 


Adequate translation =Y=a,b,c 
And not: 

Under-translation =Y=a,b,%c 

Over-translation =Y=a,b,c+d 

Imprecise translation =Y=a,b,d 

Misleading translation =Y=d,ef 


However, especially in Japanese-English translation, under- and 
over-translation do not necessarily imply an inadequate trans- 
lation. Differences between the source and the target language 
often make both over-translation and under-translation inevi- 
table, or even obligatory. Thus the following possibilities should 
be included as adequate translations: 


Inevitable under-translation =Y=a,b 
Inevitable over-translation =Y=a,b,c,f 


In reality, you will often need two (or more) words in the trans- 
lation to cover the semes a, b, and c. Or, conversely, two (or 
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more) words in the basis text may be covered by one word in 
the translation. For example: 


Hanashidashimashita is one word in Japanese. It contains the 
following semes: 


Sa. as UUU UKUZ hanashi-dashi-mashi-ta 
A subject (defined by context) (zero) 
The act of speaking (hanash/i)) 

The act of beginning (-dash/i)) 
Level of formality (mash/i)) 
Past tense (ta) 


It has to be translated into English as: 


Sb. “S/he/they began to speak” which contains the following semes: 
Subject (“S/he/they”) 
The act of beginning (“beg[i]n”) 
Past tense (“[beg]a[n]”) 
The infinitive marker (“to”) 


The act of speaking (“speak”) 


The differences in the above examples can be illustrated in the 
following table: 


Subject | Speaking | Beginning | formality | past tense | infinitive 
Japanese x/- x x x x - 
seme word morpheme | morpheme | morpheme 
English x x X - x x 
word word word morpheme | morpheme 


Figure 4. Semes in Japanese and English 


English does not have any morphological expression of formality 
in verbs, so mashi has to be left out of the translation (inevitable 
or obligatory under-translation). Formality can, however, be 
signalled by other means in English, such as body language, 
tone of voice, etc. Similarly, Japanese does not have a specific 
marker for the infinitive form, so “to” has to be added (obliga- 
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tory over-translation). In this way we have to compensate for 
the differences between these two languages. 

Semes also help to find semantic isotopies in the text, i.e. 
words or expressions that have related meanings. For instance 
the sentence: 


6. ERRORS, RUA CIE. B SANIT ZUHA THS AH 
WATU. 


Kokusai kekkon no gofuufu ga Yokohama ni sundeita. 
International marriage ATTR married couple SUBJ Yokohama LOC lived 


Dannasan ha amerikajin de, okusan ha nihonjin deshita. 
Husband TOP an American being, wife TOP a Japanese was 


“An intercultural couple lived in Yokohama. The husband was American, 
and the wife was Japanese.” 


This sentence has two isotopies 


Gofuufu (couple) —~ ~» dannasan/okusan (husband/wife) 


Kokusai (international) ——» amerikajin/nihonjin (American/Japanese) 


Gofuufu includes husband and wife, and kokusai includes the 
nationalities, Japanese and American. When translating, it is 
important to observe and, as far as possible, preserve such iso- 
topies in a text. Isotopies provide coherence in a text, and the 
coherence of the translated text depends to a large degree on the 
translator’s ability to preserve textual isotopies. 

Often translators from Japanese explicate or simplify by 
unnecessarily adding or subtracting semes and thus they end 
up producing less than adequate translations. In a newspaper 
column about a book, written by the mother of a young girl 
who was stabbed to death in a school massacre, we find the 
following sentences based on the text of the bereaved mother’s 


book: 
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7. ATE ROASTS TA CRY. NFEOKO FeERSCH ICT A 
REST WS. HBCHKREMAVSUS AMR. 


Kyoko wo omoidasaseru hdchd ga _ motenai. 

Crime OBJ cause to remember bread knife SUBJ cannot hold 
Shogakusei no onna no ko wo miru to 

Primary school student ATTR female ATTR child OBJ see when 
senaka ni hochd ga tsukisasatte iru. 

back LOC bread knife SUBJ is sticking out 

Akumu to genjitsu ga irimajiru hibiga nagaku tsuzuita. 


Nightmare and reality SUBJ get mixed up days SUBJ long continued 


7a. “She still cannot bring herself to pick up a knife because it reminds her 
of the brutal crime. When she sees elementary school girls, she “sees” a 
knife sticking in their backs. For a long time, she was troubled by these 
nightmarish visions.” (Asahi Shinbun, Tensei Jingo, August 29, 2003) 


The Japanese text does not clarify whether this excerpt is a direct 
quotation from the book, but if it is, the pronoun used in the 
translation could well be “I”, since there is no overt subject in 
the Japanese text. 

The official translation is rather free. While the first sentence 
makes only the changes necessary to produce an easy flow in 
the English text, the second sentence has departed more from 
the original. The Japanese text is quite simple: “when she sees 
primary school girls, they have knives stuck in their backs”, but 
the translator has felt it necessary to put “sees” in quotation 
marks to ensure that the reader knows that the mother is not re- 
ally seeing girls with bread knives in their backs. These quotation 
marks detract from the horror and immediacy of the Japanese 
sentence. In the third sentence, the translator has left out quite 
a lot of semes. The literal meaning of the sentence is that “days 
when nightmare and reality were mixed up continued for a long 
time”, but the translator wants to remind us again that we are 
talking about visions, and thereby he further deprives the reader 
of the directness and simplicity of the Japanese sentences. The 
verbs have no overt subject, and the translator has chosen the 
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third person. However, even though there are no quotation marks 
around the section in the Japanese text, they could still be inter- 
preted as quotations from the mother’s book, and a first person 
subject might have better conveyed the horror experienced: 


7b. “I couldn’t hold a bread knife as it made me think of my daughter’s mur- 
der. Whenever I saw a primary school girl, a knife would be sticking out 
of her back. For a long time I kept mixing up nightmare and reality.” 


4.2 Morphemes 


Whereas the different semes covered by one word cannot be dis- 
tinguished overtly, morphemes can generally be distinguished as 
one or more syllables, or at least one letter. Thus, the word “#8 
gak-ko consists of two morphemes: gak- (study) and -ko (build- 
ing). Together, the two mean “school”. These two morphemes 
do not exist by themselves in Japanese but only in connection 
with other morphemes - and therefore they are called bound 
morphemes. 

In the English word “boys” there are also two morphemes: 
boy and -s. The latter is a bound morpheme, which denotes a 
plural meaning when added to a noun. “Boy” is a free morpheme 
(or root) as it does not need anything else to be accepted as a 
word in its own right. 

In the Japanese expression KAZVYCS nom-i-ta-i des-u, 
there are six morphemes: nom (drink); i (continuative ending); 
ta (auxiliary denoting wish); i (adjective final form); des (auxiliary 
denoting formality); and u (verb final form). 

It is of course imperative for a translator to recognise mor- 
phemes and know their meanings, not least when translating 
from Japanese, where it can be absolutely crucial not to overlook 
any morphemes in, for instance, a long string of auxiliaries fol- 
lowing a main verb. In the sentence quoted above, kyd-ko wo 
omo-i-das-a-seru hd-chd wo mot-e-na-i, the attributive verb which 
modifies hocho (bread knife) consists of six morphemes: omo 
(think); i (continuative ending); das (auxiliary verb, “begin”); a 
(ending that precedes e.g. the causative auxiliary); ser (causative 
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auxiliary); and u (verb final form). The literal meaning is thus 
“cause to begin to think of”, which is adequately translated as 
“remind of’. The other verb in the sentence, mot-e-na-i, has 
four morphemes: mot (hold), e (potential ending), na (negative 
auxiliary), and i (adjective final form). 

For an experienced translator, morphological analysis is in 
most cases carried out automatically, since bound morphemes 
generally belong to the area of grammar. Even for students of 
translation, the basic grammar of Japanese will normally be mas- 
tered before they embark on the study of translation. 


4.3 Words and compound words 


Translation students often think in terms of words, and, indeed, 
much language teaching focuses on the learning of vocabulary, 
i.e. words. However, as we have seen above, words are far from 
unambiguous. They contain several different meaning compo- 
nents (semes) within them that can be activated differently in 
different contexts - we say that they are polysemic. Therefore, if 
you look up a word in a bilingual dictionary, you may well end 
up more confused than enlightened. 

Furthermore, many words are compounds of two or more 
words, especially in a language such as Japanese where loans 
from Chinese abound. When the Japanese borrowed a large 
number of Chinese words in connection with adopting Chinese 
writing, such words would retain the Chinese structure of hav- 
ing one morpheme correspond to one Chinese character. Later, 
the Japanese formed new words based on the principle of using 
one character for one morpheme with the result that a large 
number of words are easily discernable as consisting of several 
morphemes, many of which can exist independently as words in 
themselves. For instance, FAA gakkokyoiku (“primary edu- 
cation”) is composed of two independent words, gakko (school) 
and kyoiku (education). Each of the two words in the compound 
further consists of two morphemes, which do not exist inde- 
pendently, namely gak (study) and ko (building), and kyo (teach) 
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and iku (nurture).2 Since Japanese does not separate words by 
spaces, we may come across rather long strings of characters 
presenting themselves as one word, such as for instance 


8a. MEZHEBA RAS koku-go-gaku-ken-kyuu-jo-sd-g0-i-in-kai 


which in English would have to come out as a phrase containing 
several distinct words: 


8b. “The General Council of the Institute for the Study of the National Lan- 
guage” 


The exact meaning of a specific word or compound in a specific 
text is determined by the context, but as a translator you will 
often come across situations, like the above, in which one word 
in the original language needs to be translated by several words 
in the target language - or vice versa. For instance, the Japanese 
word sha-in (company-member) denotes an employee in a private 
company, as in 


9. by TF IV ORE UEC, BS OADM TS. 
Toppudaunno _ keiei kaikaku ni okuno shain ga 


Top-down ATTR management reform INDIR OBJ many employees 
SUBJ 


Juman wo motteiru. 
dissatisfaction OBJ are having 


“Many employees [in the company] are dissatisfied with the top-down 
management reform.” 


If the preceding sentences have specified that the text is about a 
particular business company, the English translation “employ- 
ees” is sufficient. However, if that is not the case, “employees” 


2 The kanji used to write each of these morphemes may, of course, appear inde- 
pendently when used to write other words, but in the context of this book we 
are speaking of words and morphemes independently of the writing system. 
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is too general an English concept to use for sha-in because “em- 
ployee” in English is a superordinate term, which refers to any 
kind of employed worker. Teachers, for instance, are also “em- 
ployees”, but they are not sha-in. If there is no antecedent to this 
sentence which specifically mentions a company or companies 
in general, sha-in must therefore be translated as “the company 
employees” or “employees in the company”. 

We have noted that most words are polysemic and that the 
semes included in a word in the source language only rarely 
correspond exactly to the semes included in a word in the target 
language. For instance, the word “water” in English has (at least) 
two possible equivalents in Japanese, depending on the tem- 
perature of the water. Mizu is cold water, whereas oyu denotes 
hot or boiled water: 


10. 
7k B 
mizu o-yu 
“water” 


The translator needs to rely on his or her own background know- 
ledge and the context in which the word appears in order to 
choose the correct English specification for each of these two 
Japanese words. 

Some words in Japanese are rather vague and general. Such 
words can be said to have a large area of extension; i.e. they can 
combine with many different words to form new lexical colloca- 
tions. Perhaps the most extreme example is the support verb 
suru (basic meaning: “do”), which can follow a large number of 
nouns (grammatically these nouns are objects), and which, by 
doing so, creates another verb with the specific meaning deriv- 
ing from the noun. All the nouns that can be made into verbs 
by adding suru are of foreign (Chinese or Western) origin. For 
example: 
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11. Wak TS benkyð suru (study-do), “study” 
Hi9 4 shitsumon suru (question-do), “ask [a question]” 
WLS kenkyuu suru (research-do), “do research, carry out research” 
F—bhTS deeto suru (date-do), “date, go on a date” 
YE—-WEFS4 apiiru suru (appeal-do), “appeal, make an appeal” 


Needless to say, an English translation involving the word “do” 
will only rarely be appropriate. The translator must deduce from 
the meaning of the object what the verbalised expression means. 
In itself, suru does not contain much lexical information, so look- 
ing it up in a dictionary is unlikely to result in a useful transla- 
tion. Suru can appear in a very large number of different contexts 
that all produce different meanings, and a dictionary can only 
list a few of these possible contexts. Unless the specific context 
sought by the translator is listed, following the dictionary is al- 
most certain to lead to a wrong or inadequate translation. Instead 
the translator needs to clarify the context and then search for 
the best possible equivalent within his or her own knowledge 
of the target language. 


4.4 Fixed terms 


Some words or compounds are terms for well-known entities 
and for these there are often well-established terms in other 
languages. Thus EI kokuren has to be translated as “United 
Nations”, regardless of context. E kokkai is the term for the 
Japanese parliament, and it is conventionally translated as “The 
Diet”. Hi F & chikatetsu has traditionally been translated as “sub- 
way” (and not “underground” or “metro”), probably because of 
the strong American influence in postwar Japan. In such cases 
it is important that the translator makes sure to use the conven- 
tional and easily recognisable term in the target language. 
These fixed terms are often listed in dictionaries, but when 
newer terms of this type turn up in a text you are translating, it 
may be better to do a search on the Internet than to try to find 
the words in a dictionary. For instance, the disagreement over the 
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territorial rights to the RP Senkaku (or HAS “Diao Yu Tai” in 
Chinese) Islands, situated between Taiwan and southern Japan, 
is always called a “dispute” in English-language newspapers. 
The Japanese term Pad ia eE Senkakushotd mondai uses the 
word mondai which, in other contexts, is more often translated 
into English as “problem”. In the specific context of the Senkaku 
Islands, however, it would be, if not wrong, then at least rather 
odd to translate the phrase as “the Senkaku Islands problem”. 

When the text is concerned with more recent political events, 
the terms employed in the source language may have political 
implications. For instance, the massive protests at the Tianan- 
men Square in Beijing in 1989 have later been referred to as an 
“incident” ($F “shijian”) in official Chinese references (if re- 
ferred to at all). The same term is commonly used in the Japanese 
media where it is referred to as the K PE ten-an-mon jiken 
“The Tiananmen incident”. The English language media have 
used stronger terms, such as “massacre”, and according to your 
personal political opinions, you might feel inclined to translate 
jiken as “massacre”. The question, however, is whether doing 
so would not be a misrepresentation of the intentions expressed 
in the source text. 

Other examples of this type of fixed terms are: 


12. =R Wan-gan-senso (gulf-coast-war) 
“The Gulf War” 


13. KEMXA tairyo-hakai-heiki (large quantity-destruction-weapons) 
“weapons of mass destruction” or even “WMD” 

14. KAARLO Beikoku-doji-tahatsu-tero (America-simultaneous-many 
attacks-terror) 
“9/11” or “the 9/11 attacks” 

15. Aba MEL BH Kita-chdsen-rachi-mondai (North-Korea-abduction-prob- 
lem) 


“The North Korea abduction issue” 
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With terms of this kind, where both languages have well estab- 
lished nomenclature, the translation will sound odd or strange 
if the usually accepted expression is not used. When dealing 
with expressions or nomenclature in Japanese that have no es- 
tablished English translation, however, the translator must be 
the one to choose a translation that sounds natural within the 
framework of the language he or she is translating into. 


4.5 Culturemes 


Words or compounds that are names of cultural events like 
festivals and religious events are called culturemes. These can 
be difficult to translate, as there are rarely any established trans- 
lations for them but rather competing ones offered by different 
translators and different dictionaries. The dictionary may give 
you only an explanation of the event or a single choice of trans- 
lation, but different dictionaries may offer different terms. In 
these cases you are free to make a better choice of your own. For 
instance: B% o-bon is an autumn festival celebrating the return 
of the spirits of relatives who have died. It is often translated as 
“the bon festival”, but unless the reader already knows Japanese 
culture, this translation is meaningless. A more adequate trans- 
lation will need at least an extra sentence, and since this may 
feel too heavy, some may add a footnote instead. 

BES o-hanami means a picnic under the cherry blossom 
trees in early spring when the flowers bloom. Cherry blossoms 
are imbued with a number of cultural implications, because the 
cherry blossoms are a frequently employed metaphor for a short 
but heroic and beautiful life. Some have translated o-hanami as 
“cherry blossom viewing”, which may seem very odd to a reader 
not familiar with Japanese culture. 

SiEHo-shogatsu is the term for the Japanese New Year cel- 
ebrations. Since New Year is celebrated in most cultures, it is 
easier to translate than festivals that are indigenous to Japan. 
However, the term o-shdgatsu means something quite different 
to a Japanese (namely, a family gathering in which the entrance 
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is decorated with pine branches and where special symbolic food 
is eaten) than “New Year’s party” means to for instance a British 
person (namely, partying and drinking with friends and perhaps 
gathering in Trafalgar Square to listen to Big Ben chiming at 
midnight). Thus, a simple and technically correct translation of 
o-shogatsu as “New Year’s celebrations” may still be said to be 
inadequate to convey the intention of the original text. 

One of the ingredients of o-shdgatsu is BE o-toshidama, a 
small envelope containing money, which is given to children in 
the family or to the children of friends on New Year's Day. This 
is familiar to Chinese readers because the same custom is found 
in China (as in Cantonese fll7z “lai see”), but for European or 
American readers an explanation is needed, and a suitable word 
or a paraphrase needs to be found. In most cases, translators 
use the Japanese word and add a sentence as explanation. For 
instance: 


16. GHIZI BA KILO EHSADZOMLEHBERSUTHEVD CKD, 
Ganjitsu ni wa, o-toshidamaha itsu moraeruno ka to 


January 15t TEM TOP, o-toshidama TOP when receive NOM QUEST 
QUOT 


kubiwo nagaku shite matte ita mono desu. 
neck OBJ long make waited ASSERTIVE 


“On January 1, we waited longingly for when we would receive our 
o-toshidama, the small envelopes with money from our relatives.” 


Several strategies may be used by a translator to translate a word 
that has no immediate equivalent in the target language. One is 
to use a less specific word, for instance: 


17. “RIA misoshiru “soup” (disregarding the ingredient of miso) 


Since misoshiru has become rather well-known outside Japan 
with the spread of Japanese restaurants, another option is simply 
to keep the Japanese word as a loanword in the target language 
and translate misoshiru as “miso-soup”. The loanword strategy 
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works well for the most common imported Japanese words, such 
as other foods, tempura and sushi, and various phenomena like 
ikebana, juudo and karate. 

Other words that have no equivalent in the target language 
may be harder to deal with. Replacing it by a more general word 
will remove some of the flavour from the original text, and using 
a loanword is not an option if the word is not already well known 
in the target language culture. Using a loanword may be chosen 
as a strategy if it is accompanied by an explanation or explica- 
tion. The disadvantage of this is the heaviness it adds to the style, 
so some kind of paraphrasing is preferable, as for instance in 
this small quote from the famous British anthropologist Ronald 
Dore’s essay on his first year in Japan. Dore is talking about his 
landlady’s ability to interpret what goes on in the part of Tokyo 
where they live. He uses several words (underlined) that do not 
have immediate equivalent translations in English: 


18. FFP AROLA TC. ADREODAREES Alo TASEWDILSMO TIA 
VY. COMADSRRS BEE COT, ETHO BILD SABE KCK OM 
LFCH 0. 


Idobatakaigi no meijin de, hito no katei no uchimaku wo yoku shitteiru to iu 
bakari de ha nai. Sono hihan mo kaishaku mo yoryo wo ete ite, tatemae no 
ura ni aru honne wo minuku no ga jozu de atta. 


Below, we give one possible translation: 


18a. “She was the undisputed champion of street gossip, and she did not 
only know what was going on behind the neighbours’ closed doors. She 
always hit the nail on the head in her critiques and interpretations, and 
she was very good at reading the real goings-on behind the facade.” 


The underlined words are: 

Ido-bata-kaigi (well-side-meeting; a meeting [of women fetch- 
ing water] [held] by the side of the [village] well). Even though 
there are no central village wells in Japan anymore, the expres- 
sion has remained to designate neighbourhood gossip. The 
woman in the above excerpt is living in a ward in Tokyo shortly 
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after World War II, where houses were built side by side with 
narrow alleys in between. For this reason, “street gossip” could 
be appropriate. 

Mei-jin (name-person) means a well-known master of some- 
thing. Gossip is not usually included among the things one can 
be a meijin of, so the use of the word here is slightly ironic. By 
translating it with the sports expression “champion”, a similar 
effect is created in the target language. 

Uchi-maku (inner-curtain) is actually a stage expression, but 
is probably better rendered by the English expression “behind 
closed doors”. 

Yoryo wo ete means to “understand/get to the gist of a mat- 
ter”, and in this context it expresses that the woman’s opinions 
and explanations of her neighbours’ behaviour are “spot on”. 
By using an English idiom (“hit the nail on the head”), we try to 
convey the original meaning with a somewhat more colloquial 
expression. The style of the text as a whole is colloquial, and 
there are times when a colloquialism in Japanese has to be trans- 
lated by a less expressive term in English, so, partly to make up 
for that, a colloquialism is used here even though the Japanese 
phrase is not marked so heavily. 

The last two words, tate-mae (raise-in front) and hon-ne 
(original-tone), are a frequently used pair in Japanese, and in 
some books the words are considered unique features of Japa- 
nese culture. The concept the two words convey is, however, 
far from unique. Most (if not all) cultures distinguish between 
a “public face” and “private behaviour” - the way you behave 
when you are at work or at formal gatherings, and the way you 
behave with your intimate family. This word pair has been trans- 
lated (or explained) frequently by anthropologists, but although 
many specialists prefer to use honne and tatemae as loanwords 
in English, they are not sufficiently well known among ordinary 
readers to use in the above translation. Hence we suggest “real 
goings-on” and “facade”. 

There are only two possible options left if you cannot find a 
less specific word, use the word as a loanword, find room for an 
explanation or a footnote, or think of a way of paraphrasing the 
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Japanese word. One is to add an illustration (if the task permits 
and the word lends itself to illustration), and the other is to omit 
it. The famous Danish translator Mogens Boysen is reported 
to have said, “Nothing is so difficult that you cannot omit it!” 
While not a very commendable strategy, it is often possible to 
omit a word - or even a phrase here and there - if including it 
will make the finished translation unnatural or inappropriate. 
In this chapter, small units from semes and up to fixed expres- 
sions have been presented. The next chapter will deal with longer 
strings of words within sentences, such as syntactic phrases, 
collocations, idioms, metaphors, proverbs, and sayings. 


CHAPTER 5 


Micro-units Il: 
Phrases 


5.1 Syntactic phrases 


One level up from the unit of the single or compound word, we 
reach a unit of translation generated by the syntactic arrange- 
ment into phrases. A phrase is a group of words that functions 
as a simple unit in the syntax of a sentence, for instance as a 
grammatical subject, object, etc. Although a single word may in 
itself form a syntactic phrase, most syntactic phrases consist of 
several words, for example nominal phrases (NPs): 


1. PHONT kawaii onna no ko ga “the cute girl (as the subject of a 
sentence)” 

2. FARA kakioeta genkd wo “the completed manuscript (as the 
object of a sentence)” 


The syntactic arrangement proper for a language indicates which 
relations to establish between the components, so as to indicate 
some part of it as the head, and other parts as modifier(s). In 
example 1, onna no ko ga is the head, and kawaii the modifier. 
In example 2, genko wo is the head, and kakioeta is the modifier. 
Syntactic phrases can also be organised around a verbal head in 
verbal phrases (VPs), such as 


3. PHN namae wo wasureta “I forgot his name” 
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in which wasureta is the head (I forgot something), and namae wo 
(“that something” was his name) is the modifier. VPs in Japanese 
can also be formed by an adjective, and the adjective alone in 
Japanese means “be [adjective]” in English. A verb phrase can 
thus be organised around an adjective, as in 


4. KOFAAMDWV onna no ko ga kawaii “the girl is cute” 


where kawaii is the head ([someone] is cute), and onna no ko ga 
(the girl is “that someone”) is the modifier. 

Syntactic combinations of words appear as constituents in 
the syntactic organisation of clauses and sentences, where they 
receive different grammatical roles or relations, such as Main 
Verb, Subject, Object, Adverbial Phrase, etc. Delimiting and 
defining the syntactic phrases in a sentence is the indispens- 
able first step towards interpreting the sentence correctly, and, 
second, in translating it properly. 

A syntactic phrase in one language may have to be translated 
as a single word in another language, and a syntactic phrase 
which consists of only one word in the source language may 
have to be turned into a syntactic phrase of several words in the 
target language (example 5). Also, the order in which the words 
appear will often have to be changed (example 6): 


5. BEZ bénenkai (forget-year-meeting) 
A New Year's party 


6. SAMO AL 
Mitsubishi shoji no sha-in ha 
The Mitsubishi Corporation ATTR employees TOP 
“The employees of the Mitsubishi Corporation” 


One complication in defining the syntactic phrases of Japanese 
sentences is that they tend to appear on several levels. A sentence 
will consist of a number of syntactic phrases, some of which may 
be called complex syntactic phrases. They are complex in structure 
but, nevertheless, form single units in relation to the main predi- 
cate of the sentence. Complex syntactic phrases consist of several 
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simple syntactic phrases, which relate to the verb phrase contained 
within the complex syntactic phrase. To show in detail how this 
may work, we shall go through the rather long but thorough analy- 
sis of just one complicated Japanese sentence. It will illustrate how 
complex and simple syntactic phrases work together. 


6a(1) AID. HSOTPVITL SHYT SWIC, HPSMSN CARAS, 
ENE IEMODDVEPALWTEIKLASEWIDAIETT. 


[Nanika aru muzukashii koto wo rikaisuru tame ni] 
[Something a certain difficult thing OBJ understand in order to] 
[mukashi kara toraretekita hohé ha] 

[old days from has been taken method TOP] 

[sore wo] 

[that OBJ] 

[hoka no motto yasashii koto ni tatoeru toiu hohdl 
[other ATTR more easy thing COMP compare ATTR method] 
[desu]. 

lis] 


This sentence consists of three complex syntactic phrases and 
two simple syntactic phrases: 


6b. Complex syntactic phrase 1: Nanika aru muzukashii koto wo rikai suru 
tame ni 


Complex syntactic phrase 2: mukashi kara toraretekita hohowa 
Simple syntactic phrase 1: sore wo 

Complex syntactic phrase 3: hoka no motto yasashii koto ni tatoeru to 
iu hoho 


Simple syntactic phrase 2: desu 


Below, they will be explained one by one: 
6c(1) (CSP 1) Nanika aru muzukashii koto wo rikai suru tame ni 
The word -tame ni (“in order to”) marks the end/border of this 


complex syntactic phrase. Tame ni signals that what precedes 
it is a sentence which is subordinate to the main predicate. Let 
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us pause briefly to look at the second-order, simple syntactic 
phrases that make up this subordinate sentence: 


Simple syntactic phrase 1.1: Nanika aru muzukashii koto wo 
Simple syntactic phrase 1.2: rikai suru 


Simple syntactic phrase 1.3: tame ni 


In Japanese, it is often very easy to define the grammatical role 
of a syntactic unit because it is clearly marked by the type of 
postposition which follows it. In this case, the postposition wo 
immediately tells us that the syntactic phrase nanika aru muzu- 
kashii koto wo (“some certain difficult thing”) is the object of the 
following verb, rikai suru (“understand”). Tame ni serves to con- 
nect the preceding subordinate sentence to the main predicate. 
We can translate this syntactic phrase in isolation as 


6c(2) “In order to understand something difficult (a certain difficult 
thing)” 


The second complex syntactic phrase is: 
6d(1) (CSP 2) Mukashi kara toraretekita hoho ha 


This whole syntactic phrase is marked by the postposition ha, 
which, in this case, is the TOP marker. The TOP marker tells 
us that the preceding syntactic phrase(s) is/are the TOP of what 
the main predicate tells us. Again, let us digress to look at the 
second-order, simple syntactic phrases inside the larger TOP- 
alised syntactic phrase: 


Simple syntactic phrase 2.1: Mukashi kara 


Simple syntactic phrase 2.2: toraretekita hoho ha 


The mental space builder mukashi kara (“since old times”) marks 
a time frame for what follows, and since the postposition kara 
(“from”) marks only the start of the time frame and is not fol- 
lowed by a marker for “until”, it must be presumed to be still 
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ongoing. Thus, the meaning is “ever since the old days [and 
up to and including now]” = “always”. This meaning is further 
reinforced by the auxiliary -kita (“came’”, i.e. it denotes move- 
ment from the past to the present) added to the following verb. 
The simple syntactic phrase toraretekita hoho ha (“a method 
that has been used/chosen up to now”) consists of (1) a verb 
phrase composed of two verbs, toru (“take”) in the passive form, 
torare[te], followed by kuru (“come”) in the past tense, and (2) a 
noun, hoho, marked by the TOP marker wa, and preceded by a 
verb phrase in a modifying position. 

By itself, this syntactic phrase translates as “a method which 
we have always used”. We may try to combine it with the pre- 
ceding syntactic phrase, in which case we get: 


6d(2) “A method we have always used to understand something difficult” 


The third syntactic phrase is a simple one: 
6e. (SSP 1) Sore wo 


Sore is a deictic word which points back to something known, 
something that the reader has already been told. Since it is 
marked by the object marker wo it is reasonable to assume that 
the known thing it points back to is the object in the first syn- 
tactic phrase, nanika aru muzukashii koto wo. We can therefore 
translate it as “that [= the difficult thing]”. 

The fourth syntactic phrase is again a complex one: 


6f(1) (CSP 3) hoka no motto yasashii koto ni tatoeru to iu hoho 


Let us look at the simple syntactic phrases making up this 
complex syntactic phrase. The two modifying phrases, hoka 
no, “another” (a noun followed by the attributive postposition), 
and motto yasashii, “more easy”, an adverb modifying an adjec- 
tive), both modify koto, “thing”. Koto itself is followed by the 
postposition ni, which, in this case, denotes the first part of a 
comparison. 
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The next simple syntactic phrase is tatoeru to iu hohd, which 
consists of the verb tatoeru, “to compare by example” or “to 
make an analogy”. Tatoeru is made into a modifying verb by the 
interpolation of the attributive marker to iu, and it modifies the 
noun hoho, “method”. We can translate this complex syntactic 
phrase as 


6f(2) “the method of comparing (it) to another, easier thing” 


The last syntactic phrase is simply the copula, desu (“is”). Copula 
sentences basically consist of a TOP, a noun phrase, and desu 
(or an inflected form of desu): 


XI) Y CF 
(TOP) NP COPULA 


The TOP(IC) may be missing in a copula sentence, but the NP 
can never be left out. 


The TOP in the above sentence was basically the word hoho, 
“method”, with a very long modifying string of words in front 
of it: Nanika aru muzukashii koto wo rikai suru tame ni mukashi 
kara toraretekita hoho ha, “A method we have always used to 
understand something difficult”. The noun preceding the copula 
was sore wo hoka no motto yasashii koto ni tatoeru to iu hoho, “the 
method of comparing it to another, easier thing”. In English this 
would produce a sentence such as: 


6a(2) “A method we have always used to understand something difficult 
(TOP) is (COPULA) the method of comparing it to something easier 
(NP)” 


The English sentence above is an almost literal translation which 
must, of course, be revised into a more elegant and less marked 
sentence during the revision phase, such as for instance: 
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6a(3) “To understand something difficult we have always used the method 
of trying to compare it to something easier” 


Separating the syntactic phrases correctly and determining 
whether they are related directly to the main predicate or whether 
they are parts of a larger, complex syntactic phrase is extremely 
important in order to reach a correct translation. Getting the 
analysis of the syntactic phrases wrong is a sure guarantee of 
getting the translation fatally wrong as well. 


5.2 Fixed expressions 


Some phrases have fossilised into fixed phrases which comprise 
a number of words. 

These can be collocations - words that are habitually used 
together, such as kaigi wo hiraku, “to arrange a meeting”; inochi 
wo kakeru, “put one’s life at risk” - or in English, “provoke a 
fight”, “raise an issue”. 

They can also be idioms - fixed expressions particular to a 
specific language, such as ki ni shinai, “I don’t care”; te ga denai, 
“I cannot afford it”; or in English, “helter-skelter”, “shocked to 
the core”. 

Furthermore, they can be metonyms - the naming of some- 
thing by something else, a geographical location such as Tokyo, 
for example, used to denote the Japanese government; Kabukicho 
to denote the Finance Ministry; or in English, “The White House” 
for the US president; “Downing Street” or “Number 10” for the 
British prime minister. 

Still another category is metaphors - the use of an image 
to explain something else, neko no te mo karitai hodo isogashii, 
“I am so busy I want to borrow even the cat’s paws”; hakoiri- 
musume, “an overprotected daughter (kept in a box)”; or in Eng- 
lish, “spread like wildfire”; “an arsenal of treatment options”. 

Finally there are proverbs such as uma no mimi ni nenbutsu, 
“to say prayers into a horse’s ear”, denoting a futile effort; tsukiya 
ni chochin, “a lantern in moonlight”, denoting something super- 
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fluous; or in English, “there is no smoke without fire” to denote 
that one thinks a rumour might not be totally untrue; or “carry 
coal to Newcastle” to indicate a futile and superfluous action. 

All these types of fixed expressions will be explained and 
illustrated in the following. 


5.2.1 Collocations 


Collocation is the term used for an expression in which two 
words habitually appear together. For the translator, it is im- 
portant not to translate such words separately, but to think of 
them as a pair that may have to be replaced by a different pair 
(in which one or both of the words are not literal translations of 
the source language) or by a single word in the target language. 
Some words collocate easily with a large number of words, while 
others appear only in strictly limited contexts. When translating 
collocations it is important to keep in mind that words must be 
compatible; they cannot just be combined in any old way. Mona 
Baker (1992, 48) shows very clearly in a table how synonyms, 


”» u ”» 6 


such as “flawless”, “unblemished”, “immaculate”, etc., cannot 


be freely combined with nouns such as “complexion”, “kitchen”, 
“reputation”, etc., without sounding unnatural. 


Noun-verb collocations: 

Some nouns are habitually followed by a specific verb (or, as in 
English, following a specific verb as object) to express a fixed 
meaning. This does not mean that other verbs are not possible, 
but only that a specific verb will usually be chosen. If a differ- 
ent verb is chosen, it will be because the author wants to make 
a point, and we call this a marked use. In other words, when 
the habitual combination is used, the phrase is unmarked, but 
when a different verb is used, the phrase becomes marked. It 
is important for the translator not to turn an unmarked phrase 
in the source language into a marked phrase in the target lan- 
guage or vice versa, and therefore a literal translation should be 
avoided in favour of finding the similarly (un)marked phrase in 
the target language. 
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In some cases, a literal translation will simply be wrong. For 
instance, 


7. Rik eH kaigi wo hiraku (meeting-OBJ-open) means “arrange a meet- 
ing” and not the literal translation, “open a meeting”. The latter would be 
HRORE ETA kaikai no aisatsu wo suru (open meeting-ATTR-greet- 
ing-OBJ-do), and this expression could accurately be rendered as “open 
the meeting” in English. 


In other cases, a literal translation will serve to unduly mark the 
expression in the target language. For instance: 


8. HFIS, WORDS, WPETHNNOTT, 
Hi ga noboru toki mo, shizumu toki mo, umi ga totemo kirei desu 


Sun SUBJ climb time too, sink time too, sea SUBJ very is beautiful 


“The sea is very beautiful both when the sun rises and when it sets.” 


Noboru and shizumu, like “rise” and “set”, are the verbs habitu- 
ally used about the sun’s movements. It is possible to use other 
meanings of noboru and shizumu, such as “climb” and “sink”, 
but to use these words about the sun in an English translation 
would mark the phrases as out of the ordinary - something which 
was not intended in the source text. 


Other examples of noun-verb combinations that cannot be trans- 
lated literally word by word are: 


9. OVK 
Ii kangae ga ukanda (good-thought-SUBJ-floated [to the surface]) 


“I got a great idea” 


10. ERM ldo 7 
Isshokenmei ganbatta (with all one’s might/did one’s best) 
“S/he did his/her very best” 


11. BEAUTE SW 
O-yu wo wakashite kudasai (hot water-OBJ-boil [water]-please) 
“Please put the kettle on” or “Please boil some water” 
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12. HEB SWI Te 
Nimotsu wo azuketa (luggage-OBJ-put in care) 
“T have checked in my luggage” 


13. HESS 
Ha wo migakinasai (teeth-OBJ-polish) 
“Brush your teeth!” 


14. SECIE 
Kotoba ni tsumaru (words-in-get stuck) 
“S/he is speechless” or “S/he is at a loss for words” 


15. BRET oF 
Denpé wo utta (telegram-OBJ-beat) 
“S/he sent a telegram” 


16. Bike BHSICTS 
kaigi wo ohiraki ni suru (meeting-PREF-open/dissolve-INDIR OBJ-do) 
“End a meeting” 


17. OWS hanashi no koshi wo oru (talk/story-ATTR-hip-OBJ-break) 
“Interrupt someone” 


18. HRI IE AMS benkyé ni koshi wo ireru (studies-LOC-hip-OBJ-put in) 
“Set to study in earnest” 


Adjective-noun collocations: 

Similar attention should be paid to the relative unmarkedness of 
some adjective-noun combinations, so that the translator does 
not inadvertently mark the phrase in a translation. For instance, 
KUVAVE utsukushii josei (beautiful-woman) is a common way 
of expressing that a girl or woman is good-looking. The transla- 
tor should not be too creative and say, for instance, “a stunning 
woman”, as that would constitute an unnecessary marking of 
the phrase. 


Other examples of habitual adjective-noun phrases are: 


19. HEAVEN sunda hitomi (clear/transparent-eye) 
“bright eyes” 
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20. EJZ OZO kakegae no nai inochi (hang-do over again-SUBJ-not 
exist-life) 
“precious life/lives” 


21. FJO7ZÄ riké na inu (intelligent-dog) 
“a clever dog” 


22. PHF kawaii ko (cute-child) 
“a cute kid/child/girl” 


23. FUD majime na wakamono (serious-youngster) 
“a serious young man” 


24. 2A UR osoroshii hanashi (terrible-talk) 
“(a) frightening (story)” 


Some words have a very large collocational range, such as for 
instance the verb kakeru. The basic meaning of kakeru is to hang 
up (transitive), but its specific meaning is determined by the word 
with which it forms a collocation. For example: 


25. BEICANTS Kabe ni e wo kakeru (wall-LOC-picture-OBJ-hang) 
“(S/he) hangs a picture on the wall” 


26. Eae Denwa wo kakeru (phone-OBJ-hang) 
“S/he makes a call” 


27. IVa Kosh wo kakeru (pepper-OBJ-hang) 
“S/he sprinkles pepper on [his/her food]” 


28. MÆ Inochi wo kakeru (life-OBJ-hang) 
“S/he risked his/her life” or “S/he put his/her life at stake” 


The context in which the collocation appears may be a close 
context within a single phrase (for kakeru “hang”, we only need 
to look at denwa, “telephone”, to discern its meaning in this 
particular context), or it may be a wider context as in the fol- 
lowing example: 
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29. COMA, EATS ILS UU YE MEBSRL TOES. COR MEG CIA, W 
DIBVEODE TAD, CHRICABISNTIET, ADDR ADEETA OEM 
CENT ENTIIAZDD, FO—VDCT. 


Kono gaka_ ha, seizen subarashii sakuhin wo kazuooku noko- 
shiteimasu. 


This painter TOP before his death wonderful works OBJ numerous left 
behind 


Kono bijutsukan de ha, kareno isaku no uchi 
jutten ga, 


This museum LOC TOP he POSS works left after one’s death ATTR 
among ten SUBJ 


ippan ni kōkai sarete imasu. Iriguchi wo haitta tokoro no 


generally exhibited to the public are being. Entrance OBJ enter place 
ATTR 


shomen ni kakerarete iru no mo, sono hitotsu desu. 


front LOC is hanging NOM INCL, of-thatone is 


“This painter left many wonderful works for posterity. Ten of these works 
are exhibited to the public in this museum. The one that hangs right in 
front of you when you enter the museum is also one of those.” 


In this example, sakuhin (work=painting) in the first sentence 
is the context from which the meaning of kakete in the third 
sentence must be derived. 

It may easily happen that the translator becomes so engrossed 
in the source language that collocations in the source language 
begin to seem quite natural - even so natural that they can be 
directly transferred into the target language. This happens more 
easily when working with two languages that are closer to each 
other than Japanese and English, but it may still happen in trans- 
lating from Japanese into a European language. To illustrate the 
kind of transfer that might happen, we may take the somewhat 
unlikely example of the way in which teeth are cleaned. Ha o 
migaita would then be translated as “I polished my teeth”. 

A similar danger lies in translating an unmarked collocation 
in the source language into a marked one in the target language. 
The word riko na can mean clever, intelligent, smart (mentally), 
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etc. Riko na inu is an unmarked collocation used when talking 
about a trained dog. The corresponding unmarked collocation in 
English is “a clever dog”, and by translating it as “an intelligent 
dog” or “a smart dog”, the expression becomes more marked 
than it was in the source language. 

In some professional fields, such as for instance the cutting 
edge world of smart technologies, new collocations specific to a 
certain field develop rapidly. A translator working in these fields 
must acquire extensive knowledge of equivalent common col- 
locations in both the source language and the target language 
in order to create natural-sounding and understandable transla- 
tions. Here are some examples: 


30. NYAY AS pasokon ga kooru (computer-SUBJ-freeze) 


“The screen is frozen” 


31. NY ALY DBZ pasokon ga ochiru (computer-SUBJ-fall) 


“The computer is down” 


32. 5&3 TS saba wo tateru (saba/server-OBJ-stand) 


“Setting up a server” (Literally, saba is a mackerel fish. Being close 
in sound to the (Japanised) English word, it has come to be used for 
“server”) 


33. RIS kushi wo sasu (skewer-OBJ-pierce) 


“Sending via proxy server” (kushi is computer jargon which refers to a 
proxy server) 


Some collocations form idiomatic expressions, and the translator 
must beware of this in order to avoid translating the literal mean- 
ing of the collocation instead of the meaning of the idiom. The 
example mentioned earlier, kaigi wo hiraku, “arrange a meeting”, 
is a good example of this particular trap for translators. 

There will always be a conflict in the translator’s mind about 
whether to aim for accuracy or for that which sounds more natu- 
ral in the target language. Choosing a translation that sounds 
natural in the target language often means choosing a translation 
that is less accurate. The choice to be made in such situations 
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would depend on the type of text being translated and the ex- 
pectations of the target readers. 

A number of collocations are specific to Japanese culture (or 
rather to Chinese culture from which they are often imported). 
Thus the many collocations with the cultureme Xi ki (in Chinese 
qi, as for instance in qi gong). The meaning of ki is connected 
to the Chinese concept of the universe and the human body, 
where ki is a kind of universal energy, which should preferably 
stay healthy and strong to keep a body well, both physically and 
mentally. Ki as an expression for the concept of energy-flows 
in the body can be influenced by acupuncture or acupressure, 
and illness and bad temper have traditionally been explained as 
blockages of a person’s ki. Expressions that contain ki cannot 
be translated literally, nor will the presence of the word always 
give a clue to the meaning of any specific collocation. A diction- 
ary may be of some help in these cases. The examples below 
illustrate just a small range of the many uses of ki: 


34. VE SRAMRICTSTERNOLK, 


Maki-chan ga kinisuru koto nai no yo. 
Maki TIT SUBJ worry NOM not be FIN 


“That’s nothing for you to worry about, Maki.” 


35. REDIF TKESV. 
Ki wo tsukete kudasai. 
Be careful please 


“Please take care.” 


36. CATRICREHDE<S THA CTE, 


Sonna ni kiwotsukawanakutemo ii ndesu yo. 


So much be-polite-not-even-though fine ASSERT FIN 


“You don’t have to be so polite.” 
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37.BOK ARICWoKACT. 


Ano hito ki ni itta n desu. 


That person have come to appreciate ASSERTIVE 
“I like him.” 


Sometimes a collocation may be deliberately marked or unusual 
in the source language, and the translator will have to think 
of how to make them similarly marked in the target language 
instead of just choosing an unmarked collocation: 


38a. FSFTAZU-LOMMEETCT. 
Aisukuriimu ga suki desu 
Ice cream SUBJ like 


“T like ice cream.” 


38b. FTAVU—-AMKUETT. 
Aisukuriimu ga daisuki desu 
Ice cream SUBJ big-like 


“T love ice cream.” 


5.2.2 Idioms 


Idioms are fixed expressions that do not have any immediate 
equivalent or similar expression in the target language. An idiom 
is also characterised by the fact that its meaning cannot be de- 
ducted from the meaning of each of its parts. Some idioms are 
derived from cultural beliefs and worldviews, others have de- 
veloped more or less by coincidence, and others again may be 
fossilised metaphors. 

A few grammatical constructions may be considered as idi- 
oms in the practical sense that they need to be translated as a 
full phrase and not in terms of their constituent parts. For in- 
stance the ending -nakereba naranai (or -nakuteha ikenai) literally 
means “if not, then will not do”, but it should be translated as 
“must” or “has to”. 
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39. KEDER UFI OIRA 
Kusuri wo nomanakereba naranai. 
Medicine OBJ drink if not (be) will not be(come) 


“I/you have to take your medicine” 


In most cases, however, idioms are nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
adverbs, or phrases. 

As mentioned earlier, Japanese has many expressions which 
involve the concept of ki, which may sometimes be translated as 
“air”, “steam”, “energy”, etc. Both Chinese and Japanese have 
a large amount of expressions in which the cultureme ki is a 
central component. These expressions cannot be understood 
simply with an understanding of the concept of ki, but need to 
be learned as fixed expressions or idioms. Ki may appear with 
words from different word classes, such as nouns, verbs, and 
adjectives. It may also form part of a compound word or of a 
phrase (as shown above). 


Examples of compound words with ki are: 


40a. KE kikan, “the trachea” 
40b. Bi kiei, “spiritedness” 
40c. KEZ kidoru, “put on airs” 
40d. KB kiochi, “disappointed” 
40e. KN kiokure, “lose confidence” 


40f. HELV kimuzukashii, “has a difficult character” 


Another idiom with a religious background is the cultureme, 
or “religioreme”, en, which means “connection”, in the sense 
implied in the Buddhist belief in karma, where people can be 
connected in this life because of connections in an earlier life. 
For instance: 
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41. RBD eA CULS. 
Nanika en ga attan desho. 


Something connection SUBJ had TENT 


“There must have been some kind of special (karmic) connection.” 


Below follows a list of examples of common idioms with expla- 
nations. For the translator it is necessary to find a similar idiom 
in the target language, and if that is not possible, the simple 
meaning of the idiom can often be used as the translation. 


Nouns: 


42. IA OL Hakoirimusume (box-put in-daughter/young girl) - “an over- 
protected daughter” 


43. 6 L0&A O-nobori-san (PREF-go up (to the capital)-TIT) - “a country 
bumpkin” 


44. \ HGRA Happõ bijin (eight sides-beauty) - “a person who tries to please 
everyone” 
(to look beautiful in eight directions) 

45. ZERI Madogiwazoku (window-sill-tribe) - “deadwood” (the unproduc- 


tive white-collar workers who are relegated to desks near the window and 
left to their own devices) 


46. 7KR45¢ Mizu shobai (water-trade) - “entertainment and prostitution trade” 
(mizu refers to the impermanence of the beauty and youth generally re- 
quired of women who work in these fields) 


47. [i] 5 =F BA Mukd sangen ryddonari (across-on both sides) - 


“(good) neighbourly relations” (which must be maintained by giving pres- 
ents to those who live on both sides and directly across the road from 
oneself) 


48. GHENT asameshimae (before breakfast) 


“It’s a piece of cake” (meaning “very easy”) 
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Verbs: 
49. ROHT waraidasu (laugh-push out) - “burst into laughter” 


50. ULAY Z hanashikakeru (talk-hang) - “open a conversation (with some- 
one)” 


51. WHF omoidasu (think-push out) - “recall” 
$2.4f2 DKS ikitsumaru (go-get stuck) - “cannot go on”, “get stuck” 
53. MICA oz maniatta (interval-LOC-met) - “made it in time” 


54. wH25¢4 abura wo uru (oil-OBJ-sell) - “Idle one’s time away/dawdle” 


Adjectives: 
55. ZNK ko-gireina-ie (small-pretty-house) - “a tidy little house” 


56. TX 5ILO LENS kozappari shita fukusé (small-clean/orderly-clothes) - 
“a neat dress” 


57. CREW kogitanai otoko (small-dirty-man) - “a grungy person” 
58. SSANUTVA zurugashikoi hito (sneaky-intelligent person) - “a fox” 


59. CRHNVAH kogirei na kata (small-pretty-person) - “a neat person” 


Adverbs: 

Japanese has a very large group of onomatopoeia which may ap- 
pear as different parts of speech, but which are most frequently 
used as adverbs. They rarely have precise equivalents in English, 
since English has much fewer onomatopoetic adverbs. Instead 
they may have to be rendered into English as verbs or even whole 
clauses. 

The Japanese onomatopoeia not only imitate or describe 
sounds, but also texture, feeling, mode, and appearance. There 
are several dictionaries of Japanese onomatopoeia on the market 
(Jazz Up Your Japanese With Onomatopoeia (Fukuda & Gally 2003) 
and Nihongo pera pera!: a user's guide to Japanese onomatopoeia 
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(Millington 1993)), and the Internet also has resources that may 
be used to find the meaning of a specific term.? 


Below are a few examples: 

60. <F<TR5 kusukusu warau - “giggles” (laughs kusukusu) 

61. FIT FRDI geragera warau - “laughs loudly (in an impertinent way)” 
62. BABUL T5 chikachika shite iru - “flickers” (does chikachika) 
63. PUEY ENCA girigiri maniatta - “made it just in time” 


64. S5X56U24 perapera shaberu - “speaks fluently/prattles” (speaks 
perapera) 


65. EYY UTY% piritto shite iru - “is very spicy” (does pirit in your mouth) 
66. 52534 kirakira hikaru - “shine brightly” 


67. COCDMS gutsugutsu niru - “simmer” (cook gutsugutsu) 


The final category of examples contains idioms that are 
phrases. 


Phrases: 


68. JA47 hara ga tatta (stomach-SUBJ-stood up) 
“got angry” 


69. HITE TVS atama ni kite iru (head-to-is coming) 
“is annoyed” 


70. FD 8T kimo wo tsubusu (liver-OBJ-crush) 
“loses one’s courage” 


71. Wi VB< ude wo migaku (arm-OBJ-polish) 
“trains one’s skill” 


3 http://web.mit.edu/anime/www/onomatopoeia.html; http://www.oop-ack. 
com/manga/soundfx.html; http://www.coolslang.com/in/Japan/PeraPera.php. 
All accessed July 2007. 
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72. ZIHR OATI sore ha mimi ga itai n desu (that-TOP-ears-SUBJ- 
hurt-FIN) 
“That is a painful truth” 


73. BD ASBAWILV Ano hito ha kao ga hiroi (that-person-TOP-face-SUBJ-is 
broad) 
“He is an influential person” 


74. JA uri futatsu (watermelon-two) 


“[resemble each other] like two peas in a pod” 


Idioms are often listed in dictionaries, and a translator faced with 
an unknown idiom can therefore find some help there. There are 
also a number of Internet sites listing Japanese idioms (a Google 
search using the phrase “Japanese idioms” will yield a large 
number of results). New idioms are formed constantly, often in 
the media and in advertising, so regular reading of newspapers 
and magazines in both the source language and the target lan- 
guage is an invaluable resource for any translator. 


5.2.3 Metaphors 


A metaphor is an expression that carries the meaning of one 
thing into the description of something else. In a way, metaphors 
can be said to violate our semantic common sense in order to 
convey a certain idea or to give a vivid description of something. 
For instance, the expression “the walls have ears” may be used 
to describe the fact that someone may be listening in on your 
conversation without your knowledge. Metaphors require the 
listener to use his or her imagination to “translate” the metaphor 
into something known that makes sense. 


Metaphors are everywhere. They can be found in all genres and 
styles, in texts for specific purposes as well as for general pur- 
poses, and in both written and spoken texts. When George Lakoff 
and Mark Johnson titled their book on metaphors Metaphors We 
Live By (Lakoff & Johnson 1980), they were making an important 
point. Metaphors abound because we constantly create new con- 
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cepts and meanings through analogy, for instance by transferring 
words and expressions from one cognitive area to another - either 
from one area within the physical world to another - as in “he 
put up a lion’s fight” - or from the physical world to the world of 
abstract thought as in “she was struck by the coincidence”. Ex- 
amples from Japanese include expressions such as HAS}RV mimi 
ga itai (ears-SUBJ-painful) about listening to painful truths, 22 
PEF nen wo osu (thoughts-OBJ-press) for “emphasise”, or F&D 
AZRV te wo nurasanai (hand-OBJ-not wet) for “without effort”. 

Thus, metaphors can be said to structure our thoughts. For 
instance, as pointed out by Lakoff and Johnson, “argument” 
is talked about in terms of “war” as “opponents” “attack” and 
“defend” their positions, use an “arsenal” of arguments, and 
both try to “win” by “shooting down” the other’s arguments. 

Metaphors may be one of the most intricate problems the 
translator will encounter. Especially in literary language, but also 
in the advertising world, metaphors can be very original and spin 
a web of different nuances as well as layers of meanings, all of 
which may be essential for a full interpretation of the original 
work. Especially in literary and poetic texts, metaphors, because 
they have never been used before, can be highly original and 
creative. Other metaphors have become part of our daily language 
and these are said to be lexicalised. Still others have become 
such an integral part of our vocabulary that they are no longer 
thought of as metaphors but have taken on the characteristics 
of idioms. These are called fossilised metaphors. 


Original metaphors may be said to be alive, and since they are 
new in the source language, they can sometimes be translated lit- 
erally into the target language. Unfortunately, this does not work 
in all cases, because metaphors often have a certain phonetic 
elegance that does not transfer well in a literal translation. Also, 
the analogy employed may be culturally determined and thus not 
immediately understandable to the target reader. The follow- 
ing poem by Tanigawa Shuntaro (b. 1931) is built over a single 
metaphor, which is central to the understanding of the poem. 
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The metaphor of a relay race is used to describe the way the sun 
shines in different places on the earth at different times: 


75. 

WOUL— Asa no riree 

ALF RVADEEM Kamuchatsuka no wakamono ga 
S0ADBERTIOLE kirin no yume wo mite iru toki 
AFVIAO MEL Mekishiko no musume ha 
WBPOPCNASHO CWS asamoya no naka de basu wo matteiru 
=a—-d—-7ODEM Nyii Yoku no shdjo ga 

SILA DEMS BKVEIILE hohoeminagara negaeri wo utsu toki 
O-V OMI Roma no shénen ha 

HES ROSMBICI TL ITS chitd wo someru asahi ni uinku wo suru 
TOMER CIE Kono chikyii de ha 
WOHSETAYTHIMILUED TS Itsumo dokoka de asa ga hajimatte iru 
E<5ILWAVL—-T4S0FE Bokura ha asa wo riree suru no da 
REED DIEREN E keido kara keido he to 

EDU CUNT ETCHERAT sdshite iwaba kokan de chikyii wo mamoru 
IRSHOOLESHeETETE Neru mae no hitotoki mimi wo sumasu to 
ETD ECE dokoka taku de 

ARE ONVAIR STS mezamashidokei no beru ga natteiru 
CMULHBEODKoKWe Sore ha anata no okutta asa wo 


MERMLOMOLERITEDF MEZZO Dareka ga shikkari to uketometa shoko na no da 


Relaying the morning 

While a young man in Kamchatka 

Is dreaming of giraffes 

A young woman in Mexico 

Is waiting in the morning mist for her bus 

While a girl in New York 

Turns smiling in her sleep 

A young boy in Rome 

Winks at red-tinted chapiters in the morning sun 
On this earth 

Morning is always starting somewhere. 

We pass the morning on to each other, 

From longitude to longitude 

And take turns in protecting the Earth 

Listen carefully a moment before you sleep 
Somewhere far away 

An alarm clock will be ringing. 

This is the proof that somewhere 

Someone has grabbed firmly hold of 

The morning you sent. (Translated by Refsing) 
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The poem starts by contrasting night and day through examples 
of young people’s activities in different parts of the world. Since 
it is always morning somewhere on earth, the poet uses the 
metaphor of young people passing the morning on to each other 
like a token is passed on in a relay race. And just like the token 
should not be dropped during the race, we must be careful to 
protect our token (the earth) when its morning comes round to 
our hands. The poem finishes by imagining that when we go to 
sleep after doing our job of protecting the earth, we may hear 
faintly an alarm clock ringing somewhere else, so we know that 
other people are waking up and taking over. 

For our example here, we have chosen a metaphor that is 
relatively simple and that may be transferred directly to the tar- 
get language. More complicated metaphors require a great deal 
more contemplation by the translator in order to come up with 
a translation that is not only understandable to the target read- 
ers but also retains the freshness of the metaphor in the source 
language. 

Lexicalised metaphors may be said to be half living, half dead. 
They are still recognised as metaphors but have been commonly 
accepted in the language and have lost most of their freshness 
in the process. They are called lexicalised because they have 
become full members of the linguistic repertoire available to 
all speakers. The following are a few examples of lexicalised 
metaphors: 


76. OFDD VNEZ ELN, 
Nekono te mo karitai hodo isogashii. 


Cat ATTR paws even want to borrow degree is busy 


“I am desperately busy.” 


77. TEER ITIL AD TADE Vto. 
Kamisama ni deatte kara ashi wo aratta. 
God with meet after feet OBJ washed 


“After he found religion, he gave up his criminal career.” 
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When metaphors are lexicalised, people occasionally mix two 
different contradictory metaphors into one by mistake. Mixing 
metaphors is generally considered comical and seen as an indica- 
tor of shortcomings in educational background, but it may also 
be done intentionally as a stylistic device to create a comical or 
poetic effect. A translator faced with, for instance, “Book's Cri- 
tique Ignites a Torrent of Criticism”, or “The negotiator played 
his card to the hilt”, will have a problem. The translator must try 
to find equivalents for both metaphors and then mix them, but 
this will rarely result in a meaningful expression in the target 
language! On the other hand, ignoring a mixed metaphor will 
almost certainly detract from the vividness of the text. 

Fossilised metaphors may be said to be dead in the sense that 
they are used automatically and subconsciously without any na- 
tive speakers giving thought to the fact that they are metaphorical 
in nature. Examples of fossilised metaphors are: 


78. CET gomasuri (sesame seed-grinding) - “sucking up to someone in 
power” or “a toady” 


79. HEIL nemawashi (root-binding) - “consensus seeking” (before a decision 
is made, consensus is assured by circulating a proposal to everyone con- 
cerned in order to get their stamp of approval) 


80. 1512 mabiki (thinning out plants by pulling out some seedlings at regu- 
lar intervals) - “abandoning/killing extra children in times of poverty and 
famine” 


Since many metaphors have no equivalent in the target language, 
a direct translation is rarely a good choice. The translator’s choice 
of a local strategy for translating metaphors will depend on the 
global strategy: namely whether you have chosen to approach 
a faithful translation close to the source text or are aiming fora 
functional translation. For a faithful translation, the translator 
will try to preserve the original metaphor, whereas in a functional 
translation, the translator will choose an equivalent analogy 
or fixed phrase in the target language - or simply translate the 
meaning and disregard the analogy. The in-between strategy of 
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aiming for semantic equivalence will lead to choices similar to 
the functional approach; although in this case, the translator 
may spend more time trying to find an appropriate corresponding 
analogy rather than simply translating the meaning. 

Basically, the translator has four different strategies to choose 
from in translating metaphors (Newmark 1985): 


1) Use the same analogy. This would be the preferred choice 
when translating an original metaphor, but it will, of 
course, require that the same analogy makes sense in 
the target language and is easily picked up by the target 
readers. 

2) Use an equivalent analogy to convey the same meaning 
with a different metaphor. This would be the most common 
strategy for lexicalised metaphors and it presupposes 
that an equivalent, lexicalised analogy exists in the target 
language. 

3) Use the same analogy and add an explanation of its 
meaning. This strategy can be used for all three types of 
metaphors and is usually used when the translator wants 
to preserve the feeling of the source text, but cannot do so 
with a direct translation. 

4) Dispense with the analogy and just translate the meaning 
carried by the metaphor in the specific context. This is the 
least satisfactory solution, but is, in fact, a quite common 
choice when the other options have been exhausted. 


5.2.4 Proverbs and sayings 


Sayings are sentences or sentence fragments which contain a bit 
of common wisdom in an interesting, funny, or poetic way. They 
may be hidden quotations from well-known literature or parts of 
proverbs. In this sense they are similar to proverbs, but proverbs 
are more established and often more elaborate. A proverb may 
have a small story or anecdote with a punch line behind it. In this 
way, it can also be regarded as a hidden quotation. Sayings, on 
the other hand, usually stand alone. Both proverbs and sayings 
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express basic human wisdom, and they often have equivalents 
in several languages. However, the equivalent is generally in 
intent and not in literal meaning, because the literal meaning is 
often linked to specific geographical or personal names, the flora 
or fauna of a specific area, or to cultural or social organisation. 
Often, the mere mention of the initial word(s) of a proverb or 
saying is sufficient to activate the whole saying in the mind of a 
native speaker. A translator may not know the saying and will 
therefore need to trace the full saying in order to be able to find 
an adequate translation in the target language. 

Below are listed a few examples of Japanese proverbs with 
their English equivalents: 


81. XMH Neko ni koban (cat-INDIR OBJ-gold coin = giving golden coins 
to cats) 


“Throw pearls before swine” 


82. GOD EZZ Ishi no ue ni mo sannen (Stone-ATTR-top-LOC-even-three 
years = if you spend three years on top of a stone, you will wear it down a 
bit): 


“Perseverance is rewarded” 


83. EHRO/\it2& Nanakorobi yaoki (seven fall down-eight stand up - refers 
to the popular Daruma figure which is rounded and heavy at the bottom 
so that it is impossible to put it on its side - it will stand up again im- 
mediately when you let go of it. Daruma is the Japanese name for the 
Zen Buddhist monk whose legs wizened away when he spent a decade 
in meditation in front of a cliff wall. The dolls have become a symbol of 
persistence and of never giving up) 


“Try, try, and try again!” (this is just one possible translation and not 
quite accurate in that the translation is an encouragement, while the 
original proverb is descriptive. It is a quote from the words used by Win- 
ston Churchill about the fighter pilots in World War II) 


84. SDMAYE Iwanu ga hana (saying nothing-ATTR-flower) 


“Silence is gold” (it is better not to say anything) 


It can be difficult to draw the line between genuine proverbs 
and expressions that might be better characterised as sayings. 
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However, the following examples might more appropriately be 
called sayings: 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


=DFOMAEC Mitsugo no tamashii hyaku made (three-year-old-child 
ATTR soul hundred until - the soul of a three-year-old lasts till a hun- 
dred) 


“Early childhood education is essential to the development of the child” 
(this is an example of simply translating the meaning without using a 
corresponding saying in English) 


HARIBIKA Tsukiyo ni chéchin (moonlit night-added to-lantern = car- 
rying a lantern when the darkness is lit up by the moon) 

“Carry coal to Newcastle” (example of different expression, equivalent 
meaning) 

{EMILE Sumeba miyako (if one lives [there]-capital = if you live in a place 
it becomes the capital (centre) to you) 

“Home is where the heart is” (somewhat different expression, roughly 
equivalent meaning) 

AIDHA Shiranu ga hotoke (ignorant person-TOP-Buddha) 

“Ignorance is bliss” (quite different expression, same meaning) 

JORD Db Saru mo ki kara ochiru (monkey-too-tree-from-fall 
down) 

“Anyone can make a mistake”* (only the meaning is translated, the fla- 
vour of the Japanese is lost) 

HEDEN 7745 Deru kugi ha utareru (stick out-nail-TOP-be hit) 


“The nail that protrudes will be beaten down” (often used to describe the 
assumed conformity of Japanese society). Again the translation is not a 
saying in English, but simply a translation of the meaning of the Japa- 
nese proverb 


Both sayings and proverbs can be found in dictionaries if they are 
well known. The Internet, too, offers a large number of resources 
to help identify the meaning of a saying or a proverb (they are 


4 


The same meaning is also expressed in the saying thji}“2O#0, “Even Kobo 
Daishi could make mistakes in his calligraphy”. 
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often lumped together on the Internet as “proverbs”), which can 
help the translator with an unfamiliar proverb. 


To sum up, the translator has three strategies to choose from 
when faced with a proverb or saying: 


1) Find and use the equivalent proverb or saying in the target 
language. 

2) Translate the proverb or saying and explain that it is a 
proverb or saying in the source language. 

3) Translate “around” the proverb or saying and just transmit 
the message into the target language. 


Option (3) should be used only when all else fails. 


We have chosen to call all the different units described thus 
far micro-units, because they are the parts that come together 
to form sentences. Sentences will be described in the following 
chapter, which concentrates on macro-units, i.e. sentences and 
how they combine to form texts. 


CHAPTER 6 


Macro-units of translation: 
The sentence and beyond 


In Chapters 4 and 5, we have described various linguistic micro- 
units and sketched strategies for their translation. In this chapter 
we shall tackle larger units, the so-called macro-units, such as 
sentences, which may be linked by different cohesive devices 
into texts. 


6.1 Sentences 


Sentences are syntactic units that organise information via lan- 
guage-specific rules for combinations of phrases and syntactic 
relations. The core of a sentence is its subject-predicate struc- 
ture, to which can be added various types of modifying elements 
such as adverbs for instance: 


1. B&SAILPANTAFS ZNE. 
Hiroshi-san ha yagate Kanada wo otozureta. 
Hiroshi TIT TOP finally Canada OBJ has visited 
topic ADV OBJ PRED (verb-past) 


“Hiroshi has finally visited Canada.” 


This example contains one proposition, that is, one meaning- 
unit conceived of as an idea, which represents one state-of- 
affairs. Sentences may, however, contain several propositions, 
each relating one state-of-affairs, which can be coordinated or 
subordinated by different means. 
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2. BZA, IEE OAC. WITRO, AFI Oise eGR U ZIAD 
D, SATHIY ZNIE. 
Hiroshi-san ha, Hokkaidð no kata de, hikoki ga kirai 


no ni, 


Hiroshi TIT TOP Hokkaidō ATTR person COPULA airplane OBJ hates 
CONC 


Kanada no  gyogydwo benkyo shitai kara, yagate Kanada wo oto- 
zureta. 


Canada ATTR fishery OBJ wanted to study because finally Canada OBJ 
has visited. 


“Hiroshi is from Hokkaido, and although he hates flying, he has finally 
visited Canada because he wanted to study Canadian fishery.” 


In this sentence, we have at least five propositions within the 
sentence border, which all give some information about Hiro- 


shi: 


Hiroshi 
-is from Hokkaido 

does not like airplanes 

wants (to) 

study fishing industry 

visits Canada 
The way different pieces of information are packed within a 
sentence - for example in primary or secondary syntactic func- 
tions, or by coordinating or subordinating - provides them with 
different informational weight or prominence. Thus some ele- 
ments are fore-grounded (subject and main verb, in bold in the 
example above), and others back-grounded (e.g. adverbs and 
subordinate elements). 

As languages differ in the way they pack and order different 
pieces of information within the sentence border, very careful at- 
tention must be paid to the rendering of information structure in 
translation tasks. New and known information, fore-grounding 
and back-grounding, must be respected and transferred via the 
correct syntactic ordering in the target language. However, at the 
same time it must be realised that word order in Japanese is so 
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different from English word order that some rearrangement of 
the order in which information is presented will always be neces- 
sary. If translators, in their eagerness to be faithful to the original 
text, fail to produce a natural sounding sentence in English, the 
rhythm of the text will be disturbed. This, inevitably, makes the 
translation sound “off’, unnatural and marked. 

Sometimes we want to give so much information about a 
topic, that is, to present so many ideas representing numerous 
states-of-affairs, that one sentence does not suffice. Theoreti- 
cally there is no syntactic upper limit for how long a sentence 
can be, because of the principle of syntactic recursivity, which 
means that a syntactic structure can be reiterated. We can co- 
ordinate several adjectives to a noun for example; coordinate 
several nouns as subjects or objects, and coordinate or subor- 
dinate several phrases within the sentence limit. Cognitively, 
however, there are limits to the human capacity for processing 
information, not least due to limits on memory. Therefore, in- 
stead of cramming all information into one sentence, we often 
prefer to spread information over several successive sentences. 
In other words, we produce a text which must, however, still 
respect certain rules in order for the sequence of sentences to 
be conceived of as a text. First of all we must compose and order 
sentences so that the sequence forms a coherent whole. 

In this perspective, sentences have to be regarded in a differ- 
ent light. In fact, a sentence can be seen as a unit linking up to 
a preceding unit of information, and announcing a succeeding 
unit. There must be something in a sentence which makes it pos- 
sible for the receiver to recognise something known from previ- 
ous sentences and something which contributes new information 
to add to what is already known. This sentence phenomenon of 
presenting something known and something new at the same 
time is called the communicative dynamism of the sentence. 

In Japanese and most Indo-European languages such as Eng- 
lish, sentence structuring obeys a principle of starting with the 
known and ending with the new, often with a certain gradua- 
tion with the “newest” in the final position of the sentence. The 
known information, termed the theme or topic, often occupies 
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subject position in both Japanese and Indo-European languages, 
and the new information, the rheme or comment, is often put 
in the predication part of the sentence. In the sentence below, 
“Hiroshi-san ha” is the theme or topic, “Kanada wo otozureta” is 
the rheme or comment: 


3. WAI ATP,ePBNEVE. 
Hiroshi-san ha Kanada wo otozureta. 
Hiroshi TIT TOP Canada OBJ visited. 


“Hiroshi visited Canada.” 


This principle of given/new has also been described as the 
sentence structure having positions providing for backward- 
looking centres, and other positions favouring forward-looking 
centres. In text structuring in Indo-European languages, back- 
ward-looking centres are to be found mainly in the beginning 
of the sentence, and forward-looking centres at the end, a text 
structuring principle which is cognitively consistent, since the 
“last-talked-about” entity reappears in the succeeding sentence 
as the “first-talked-about”. This creates a tight linking between 
adjacent sentences, as shown in Figure 5 and the following ex- 
ample: 


S; S2 S3 S4 
Figure 5. Backward- and forward-looking centres in the sentence structure in Indo- 


European languages 
Dana 


4. Tom has finally visited Japan. This country has always exerted an 


rT 


enormous influence on English people. They rarely travel so far abroad. 


A progression from sentence to sentence, as the one illustrated 
in Figure S is called a linear progression: an element from the 
rheme/comment part reoccurs as the theme/topic of the next 
sentence. 
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Since Japanese prefers to leave out any overt reference to the 
“last-talked-about” in the following sentence, unless there is 
some ambiguity which requires repetition, the linear progres- 
sion structure is not as transparent in Japanese texts. In the 
following example, for instance, Kanada is the forward-looking 
centre in the first sentence. The second sentence repeats it as 
the topic (to show that the topic is no longer Hiroshi-san). Nihon 
no kankokyaku is the forward-looking centre in the second sen- 
tence, and since it is the subject, there is no need to repeat it in 
the third sentence, which has no overt backward-looking centre. 
This creates a much looser sentence linking than we saw in the 
English example above: 


5. | | C= 4 
PESAIL ON CAFV ENEL. HII VEIL AKOMKEMABZUCEH, Ø AR 
FEET, 


Hiroshi-san ha yagate Kanada wo otozuremashita. Kanada ha saikin 
Nihon no 


Hiroshi TIT TOP finally Canada OBJ has visited Canada TOP recently 
Japan ATTR 


kankokyakuga ði desu. Sukii ni ikimasu. 
tourists SUBJ numerous COPULA Skiing INDIR OBJ go 


“Hiroshi finally visited Canada. Recently, there are many Japanese tourists 
there. They go there to ski.” 


Another type of textual progression favoured in Indo-European 
languages is a progression with a constant theme: the theme 
is repeated as the grammatical subject in several subsequent 
sentences. This is an effect of the subject - especially if it refers 
to a human referent in the semantic role agent - occupying 
a privileged position in the textual and cognitive information 
hierarchy: 
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| 7 | y 
S, S, S3 


Figure 6. The priority of first position and subject as providing a continuous theme 


This type of progression from sentence to sentence is seen in 
the following example: 


6. Tom has finally visited Japan. He has been to many other countries, but 
only now can he afford the long trip. 


In Japanese, this type of progression is also common, but since 
a known subject is not repeated in a pronoun, the structure is 
less clear on the surface. When a topic has been mentioned in 
the first sentence, and no other topic or subject appears in any of 
the following sentences, it will automatically be assumed to be 
the subject of the following sentences. Thus, the above English 
sentence could be a translation of: 


6a. LAISPAS CHAN. WORN EZEHNER, FEIRO THIOTA 
EORI CESK. 
Tomu ha yagate Nihon wo otozureta. Hoka no kuni wo oku 


otozureta ga, 


Tom TOP finally Japan OBJ has visited. Other ATTR countries OBJ many 
visited but 


ima ni natte hajimete konna takai ryokō ga dekiru yo 
ni natta. 


now LOC become for the first time such expensive trip OBJ has be- 
come able to 


A more literal or faithful translation of the Japanese sentence 
than 6 would be the following: 


6b. “Tom has finally visited Japan. He has visited many other countries, but 
this is the first time he has been able to go on such an expensive trip.” 
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Translating from a language with no overtly grammaticalised 
thematic progression, such as Japanese, into one which needs 
a syntactically signalled communicative dynamism, requires the 
translator to work out very clearly “who does what to whom”. 
This implies a vigilant search for any clue in the Japanese text 
that can throw up the information needed to choose the correct 
pronoun to use in the English translation. 


6.2 Linked sentences 


As we saw above, sentences can link up with preceding and 
succeeding sentences via the mere ordering of informational 
units in them, for instance via their communicative dynamism, 
but they may also contain linguistic expressions which explicitly 
instruct the reader to create a specific kind of semantic coher- 
ence between adjacent sentences. Such linguistic expressions, 
so-called cohesive devices, might signal that a given discourse 
referent is still being talked about or that a new one is being 
introduced, or they might state how a proposition has to be 
linked to another in some kind of “rhetorical relation” - such 
as a logical or temporal relation. Cohesive devices can also take 
the form of mental space builders, which situate the content of 
a sentence in a specific, or even new, perspective: 


7. bAIMOTAREHNE. [by EU TAMAS EOT, MEDIZ, KIN 
VAIT ke 


Tomu ha hajimete Nihon wo otozureta. Torekkinguga suki na 
node, 


Tom TOP first time Japan OBJ has visited. Trekking OBJ [he]-likes be- 
cause 


nannen mo mae ni  Nepaaru he itta. 
many years ago LOC Nepal to [he] went 


“Tom has, for the first time, visited Japan. Many years ago, he went to 
Nepal, because he likes trekking.” 
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In the example above, we find the following three types of co- 
herence: 


1. Referential coherence (same discourse referent): Tomu - 
zero - zero 

2. Semantic, or “rhetorical” coherence: node, “because” = 
reason, explanation 

3. Mental space builder (transition to a new “space”): 
Nannen mo mae ni, “Many years ago”. This opens another 
temporal space, different from the “now” implied by the 
past form otozureta, “has visited” 


6.3 Referential coherence - simple anaphors 


Referential coherence in a text is created when several succeeding 
expressions refer to one and the same discourse referent. This 
is done by the so-called anaphors, or anaphoric expressions, 
which are most often noun phrases that refer to a discourse 
referent already present in the discursive memory, the so-called 
antecedent. As shown above in the English sentences, it is often 
the topic of a sentence which is continued by one or more ana- 
phoric expressions, a procedure which creates a co-referential 
chain in the text. The corresponding anaphors in Japanese are 
not expressed, but implied, and are thus referred to as zero. 

Anaphors may consist of different types of expressions, such 
as null expressions (zero), of pronouns or of lexical noun phrases, 
such as proper nouns and definite noun phrases. In Japanese, 
personal pronouns are very highly marked and rarely used, so 
zero anaphors are extremely common. Demonstrative pronouns 
(e.g. “this”, “that”; kore, sore, etc.), however, are frequently used 
as anaphors in both Japanese and English. So are null expres- 
sions, lexical noun phrases, and noun phrases preceded by a 
demonstrative pronoun in attributive form. 
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Zero anaphor: 


8. 


SHAS ALLERIA TD Chit FIC Boe. 
Suzuki-san ha heya ni haitte isu ni suwatta. 


Suzuki TIT TOP room DIR enter chair LOC [zero] sat down 


“Mr Suzuki entered the room and (zero) sat down.” 


Pronominal anaphor: 

Personal pronouns are very rarely used anaphorically in Japa- 
nese, but they are always needed in English when a new sen- 
tence is started with the same subject (and/or object, etc.) as the 
preceding one. The sentence below is an alternative rendering 
of the Japanese sentence in example 8: 


8a. “Mr Suzuki entered the room. He sat down on a chair.” 


Demonstrative pronouns, however, are often used in both Japa- 
nese and English as anaphors: 


9. 


MAKEAEBILSI TESTS CHIU TIS. ST CU VMS CSE 
L, ENE SIRE CRU TIS. 


Suzuki-san- tachi ha mō jiinen mo Kanada de seikatsu shite iru. 


Suzuki TIT PLUR TOP already ten years even Canada LOC has been liv- 
ing 


Soko de ii shishoku mo dekita shi, seikatsu mo raku 
da to kanjite iru. 


There LOC good employment INCL could get CONJ living INCL easy 
COPULA QUOT feel 


“The Suzuki family has already been living in Canada for ten years. They 
have found good employment, and they feel that living there is easy.” 


Another example might be: 


10. ŽOJDR., MANTRA VED ke He EC BS UEC. TOMS, EAT 


{RIC BIH AEANET 
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Kino no yoru, shinpitekina danseiga Narita kūkō ni 
tochaku shimashita. 


Yesterday ATTR night mysterious man SUBJ Narita Airport LOC 
arrived. 


Sono hito ha, mai toshi kanarazu nen ni ikkai Nihon wo otozure- 
masu.... 


That man TOP every year without fail year LOC once Japan OBJ visits. 


“Yesterday a mysterious man arrived in Narita Airport. This man comes 
to Japan once a year without fail...” 


Proper noun: 

A person introduced by his full name may be referred back to 
by a shorter version of the name (example 11) or, in the case of 
persons possessing a unique title (The Pope, the US president, 
etc.), the co-referential expression could be the person’s name 
(example 12): 


11. 


12. 


AIRE — EBS ALIS ST AV ACA SEU. NIRS AANA HED See 
BPETT. 


Koizumi Junichiro-san ha kesa Amerika ni tsukimashita. 


Koizumi Junichiro TIT TOP this morning America LOC arrived. 


Koizumi-san ga ashita kokuren no kaigi ni deru 
yotei desu. 


Koizumi TIT SUBJ tomorrow United Nations ATTR meeting LOC appear 
is scheduled to 


“Mr Junichiro Koizumi arrived in the USA this morning. Koizumi is 
scheduled to take part in a meeting in the UN tomorrow.” 


SAVAKGHULS WF VEICMHELE. TYVIPROZILEERLEL 
Jou 


Amerika daitoryo ha kesa terebi ni demashita. 


America president TOP this morning TV INDIR OBJ appeared. 
Busshu ga tsugi no koto wo shucho shimashita... 
Bush SUBJ following ATTR things OBJ stressed 


“The American president appeared on TV this morning. Bush stressed 
the following points...” 
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Definite noun phrase: 

Definite noun phrases are used very often in English, but less 
so in Japanese. Japanese tends to place the noun phrase as a 
modifier in front of the main nouns as below: 


13a. FAVA KP CHSVa—Y Ty valdYNAE-FEUT, FOVARC 
ERGLS SYRS EWRUELE. 


Amerika daitoryd de aru Jooji Busshu ha yiibe supiichi wo shite, 


America president COPULA George Bush TOP last night speech OBJ 
made 


terorisuto ni teikō suru hitsuyðwo shuchō shimashita. 


terrorists INDIR OBJ fight need OBJ stressed 


In the English equivalent, the sentence would nearly always 
combine the two referents as seen below: 


13b. George Bush made a speech last night. The president stressed the need 
to fight terrorists. 


Sometimes, when a text treats more than one topic or more than 
one main character, it may give rise to a referential indetermi- 
nacy or referential ambiguity in that the reader has trouble 
establishing the correct referential relations. This is a some- 
what rare occurrence in Japanese, because Japanese so rarely 
uses definite noun phrases as anaphors. In English, however, 
it is quite frequent, and the following example is taken from an 
English-language newspaper in Hong Kong: 


14. David Beckham has revealed that his half-time bust-up with Alpoy 
Ozalan was provoked by the Turkish defender making insulting remarks 
about his mother. The England captain had already had an altercation 
with the Aston Villa player after he had sent his 36-minute penalty 
high over the bar... (The Standard, Hong Kong, October 13, 2003) 


The text stages two discourse referents, the football players 
David Beckham and Alpoy Ozalan, introduced by their names. 
Further on, the text contains three lexical anaphors consisting of 
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lexically varied definite noun phrases (“the Turkish defender”, 
“The England captain”, “the Aston Villa player”). In order to es- 
tablish the correct co-referential chains between these “unfaith- 
ful” anaphors (see below), the reader must be able to identify who 
is who, and that can only be achieved by knowing beforehand 
who plays what and where. This is probably only possible for a 
person located in England at the right moment (October 2003), 
and who has access to the immediate extra-textual references, 
that is, to entities in the “real world” surrounding her/him at 
that time and place. Or, it is possibe that people interested in 
football would simply know that David Beckham is the English 
captain and Alpoy Ozalan the Aston Villa player. 

The reader must also possess some background knowledge 
in order to track the right antecedent for the pronominal ana- 
phors of which there are four (his and he). Thus, interpreting “his 
mother” correctly as referring to Beckham’s mother necessitates 
general background knowledge about the fact that insulting 
someone’s mother might provoke a bust-up. Tracking the cor- 
rect antecedent(s) for the pronouns in “after he had sent his 
36'h-minute penalty high over the bar” demands another type 
of special knowledge, namely about the actual situation in which 
Beckham had sent a penalty over the bar. Otherwise, relying on 
simple common sense knowledge, the naive reader might be 
led to induce that “he” in “he had sent his 36-minute penalty 
over the bar” referred to Ozalan. The text excerpt also demands 
specialised knowledge, here about football games with halves 
divided in 45 minutes, etc., and shows - short as it is - how many 
types of knowledge are necessary to make the right inferences, 
so that correct anaphoric chains can be established and the text 
be turned into a coherent whole (Lundquist 2000). 

Here is an example in Japanese with multiple antecedents 
which may cause ambiguity: 


15. DRAZU, BH, HUSOA AMOI, MREROUET. ENEO 
CBA, HOB MLB CH, MLUALVET ICME TEIEEZIA 
Z 


TKROoku -IOW Brak 4A 
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Kasuga Kyoku ha okori, Onatsu, Orisa no futari wo yobit- 
suke, chikkyo 


Kasagu Kyoku TOP got angry, Onatsu, Orisa ATTR 2 people OBJ sent 
for, house arrest 


wo iiwadasu. Daga sono seki ni Oman ga _ araware, yowat 
mono doshi 


OBJ ordered. However there LOC Oman SUBJ showed up, fel- 
low weaklings, 


tatakattemo, kanashimi wo itazura ni fuyasu dake da to 
futari wo  settoku. 


fight-even if, sorrow OBJ pointlessly increase only COPULA QUOT two 
people OBJ persuaded. 


“Lady Kasuga got angry. She sent for Onatsu and Orisa and ordered 
house arrest for them. However, Oman showed up there and persuaded 
the two ladies that even if weak people protested, it would only point- 
lessly increase their sorrow.” 


Four female discourse referents (Lady Kasuga, Onatsu, Orisa 
and Oman) are introduced in this short excerpt. They are the 
possible antecedents of the two anaphors, “weak fellows”, yowai 
mono doshi, and “the two ladies”, futari. It is easier to identify 
the anaphoric relationship between futari and its antecedent, 
Onatsu and Orisa, because the two of them have been recognised 
as a group since the beginning of the excerpt. The antecedent 
of “weak people” is almost impossible to recognise if the reader 
does not possess any specialised knowledge about Ooku. Ooku 
were the quarters where the Shogun’s consort and concubines 
lived in the Edo period. Men, except the Shogun, were restricted 
from entering. Onatsu, Orisa and Oman were concubines living in 
Ooku which was under Kasuga’s supervision. All the concubines 
living in Ooku were regarded as the Shogun’s subordinates. Their 
only living purpose was to serve the Shogun and give birth to his 
offspring. They were a powerless group in the castle. Therefore, 
the “weak people” in Oman’s persuasion are actually referring 
to all three of them and also other concubines in Ooku. 
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6.3.1 Unfaithful anaphors 


Lexically varied definite noun phrases as in the examples below 
are called unfaithful anaphors because the interpreter cannot 
easily relate them to a specific antecedent. In fact, such definite 
noun phrases may refer to quite another discourse referent in 
the text, or they may introduce a new discourse referent into the 
text. In the first case, they are intended to lead to a co-referential 
reading, in the second to a disjoint reading. 

As sentence subjects are so frequently left out in Japanese, 
the occurrence of unfaithful anaphors is also rare. They do, how- 
ever, occur, as for instance in the Tensei Jingo text introduced 
in Chapter 2.2. In that text, several famous Japanese swimmers 
are mentioned by name throughout the text, and in the final 
sentence we find an anaphoric reference whose antecedent is 
not easily identifiable. Possible antecedents (Furukama, Taguchi 
and Kitajima) and the unfaithful anaphor (the 20-year-old who...) 
are underlined in the excerpt below: 


16. AVIS ESOCAMMIWAOMOIIN CHE, MELE. MORF 
BARRO COT OBORO KEE ALES. KOE 
SIRES, EEFI, ND TTR HEBD MODE AMHSMD 
HEM, 


FAS ORBIT, BNSMEUBHEDI—OIMAZ 2 0o. 


The last sentence says: “It was a twenty-year-old who added 
another page of unforgettable scenes to the history of breast- 
stroke.” Background knowledge (only partly provided in the text) 
is needed to infer that the 20-year-old must refer to Kitajima - he 
is the youngest of the three mentioned, he is in focus in the main 
parts of the article, and his recent world record was achieved just 
a few days before the article was published. 


Here is another example: 
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17. FZE, NE<L Vat ty LARD ENDREH, KAU THEBE 
ROE RE OAMEDS, KERL, SEDI VNTR TIE. TOV at ty 
BLOMBAVMAS ING CRE 1 AREBLUCKBERBR, L4AAD 
FRA TASTE Me TJRS (2 9) B. ROI SNE E 
mL CWS, 


XHIM ED TV at ty: AIrt yah (2 1) td. RERADES OM 
MAAC, LT AIT IVA (HIV) RRL. 


Tiii 200 54724 2 2 EIB 2 hk 


Jiisan nen mae, boku ha jonasan... eizu nano toiu hon wo 
shuppan, rainichi shite 


13 yearsago, I TOP Jonathan AIDS COPULA FIN ATTR book 
OBJ published, visited Japan 


chiimoku wo atsumeta beikoku no shonen ga, kyonen kekkon 
shi, hitoji no 

attention OBJ attracted America ATTR young man SUBJ last year mar- 
ried, 1 child POSS 


papa ninatte ita. Kono jonasan kun to no deai ga kikkake 
de yakugai 


daddy became. This Jonathan TIT INCL ATTR encounter SUBJ a start 
CAUS medicine-harm 


eizu higaisha toshite jitsumei wo  kohyo, eizu he no 
rikai wo  uttaeru 


AIDS victim as real name OBJ made public, AIDS DIR ATTR under- 
stand OBJ appealing 


katsudd wo tsuzukete kita kawataryihei san mo,  yukizukerareta 
to hanashite iru. 

activities OBJ have continued Kawata Rythei TIT INCL, courage was 
given QUOT says 

Beikoku yuta shi ni kurasujonasan suwein san ha, akachan no 
toki 

America Utah state LOC live Jonathan Swain TIT TOP baby ATTR 


time 


no yuketsu ga genin de, eizu uirusu ni 
kansen shita. 
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ATTR blood transfusion SUBJ cause COPULA, AIDS virus INDIR OBJ 
infected. 


“13 years ago, the young American man who published My Name is Jon- 
athan: and I have AIDS, visited Japan and attracted attention. Jonathan 
Swain (21) of Utah State got married last year and has become the father 
of one child. Kawata Ryuuhei (29) was inspired by his encounter with 
Jonathan and said “I was encouraged.” The AIDS patient, also a victim of 
contaminated blood products, made his real name public and has contin- 
ued to appeal for public understanding of AIDS. 


Swain contracted the deadly virus (HIV) via a blood transfusion when he 
was a baby.” (From the newspaper Yomiuri Shinbun, February 22, 2005) 


Jonathan Swain is referred to in various ways in the Japanese 
excerpt. The first reference simply calls him “the American young 
man” although this is preceded by the title of the book he wrote, 
My Name is Jonathan: and I have AIDS. Then he is referred to 
as “this Jonathan”. At this point, one more discourse referent 
is introduced, namely Kawata Ryūhei, who went public with 
his own AIDS disease after being inspired by Jonathan Swain. 
Finally, Jonathan Swain is referred to with his full name, age, 
home state and country. In terms of “antecedent” and “ana- 
phor”, this may seem slightly topsy-turvy. English tends to lead 
to a description after presenting the discourse referents clearly 
whereas Japanese often starts with a vague reference and leads 
up to a more precise one. 

Unfaithful anaphors are very frequent in English, because 
they are used to create variation in texts that have a progression 
with a constant theme. The unfaithful anaphors make up for 
the enforced repetition of the antecedent, which could make a 
text seem repetitive and dull if only pronouns and names were 
used. In Japanese, the possibility of relying on a zero anaphor 
ensures that the text does not so easily appear repetitive of the 
theme. Unfaithful anaphors occur not least in journalistic texts, 
since they make it possible to introduce a new aspect (about the 
topic talked about) into the text without having to make one or 
more full propositions: 
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18. Arnold Schwarzenegger has lived in California for a long time. The 
Austrian actor has appeared in numerous movies. But recently the 
Terminator has had a career change. The new governor of California 
may find himself facing problems that can no longer be solved easily 
by using physical force. 


In the above example the four underlined noun phrases refer 
to the same person and each presents new information, which 
could otherwise have been expressed in full propositions, such 
as: Schwarzenegger is an Austrian actor, who has played the 
role of Terminator, and who has recently been elected governor 
of California. 

Unfaithful anaphors may be a useful strategy in translating 
from Japanese to English. Every time a subject is zero in a Japa- 
nese sentence, a proper subject has to be used in the English 
translation. To avoid using pronouns every single time, various 
other types of anaphors may well be used, and sometimes even 
unfaithful anaphors may come into play. Here is an example: 


19. U-FaVrV-AVAALIOIGHICARUT, H=a—-d-IA7A GoM. Yay 
SRE ROPE REDSIEOC, VSAOHEDSETHILD DE. 


Ri chuan yun san ha1996 nen ni sotsugyð shite, nyityoku he hikko- 
shita. 


Li Chuan Yun TIT TOP 1996 year LOC graduated, New York DIR 
moved. 


Jyuriaado ongakuin no shogakukin wo moratta node, ri san 
no sensei mo totemo ureshikatta. 


Julliard music school ATTR scholarship OBJ received CAUS, Li TIT POSS 
teacher INCL very was glad. 


“Li Chuan-yun graduated and moved to New York in 1996. His teacher 
was overjoyed that the young violinist had won a scholarship to the Juil- 
liard School of Music.” 


Unfaithful anaphors thus present an economical, abbreviated 
way of introducing a (reduced) proposition, but the use of un- 
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faithful anaphors is also a risky affair, since the reader might 
interpret them as not being co-referential. 


20. THIRAMES T, BEHIAN oR. BHC. KEOKIEO IMR AICA9 
T, RlLIC ED ERI CHR UTS NE 


kesa kibun ga warukute, oisha san he itta. Tochū de, daigaku 
no tomodachi 


This morning feeling SUBJ was bad. Doctor TIT DIR go on my way, uni- 
versity ATTR friend 
no kato kun ni atte, kare ha nikotto waratte aisatsu shite kureta. 


ATTR Kato ‘TIT INDIROBJ met, he TOP grin greet 
gave me 


“I was sick this morning, so I went to the clinic. On my way. I met Kato, 
my college friend. The young doctor greeted me with a big smile.” 


The translation above is risky since the reader may misinterpret 
“the young doctor” as the doctor whom the narrator had seen at 
the clinic, rather than as the friend, Kato. 


Translating a text from Language 1 into Language 2 requires 
keeping a keen eye on expressions, not least zero expressions, 
in the source text which create referential chains; it also requires 
making a careful consideration of what means to choose in the 
target text in order to make the referential coherence as acces- 
sible to the target text reader as it was to the reader of the source 
text. The use of incorrect anaphoric expressions - incorrect either 
because they are downright wrong or simply because they are not 
explicit and unambiguous enough - may ruin the coherence of 
the text. This is not least to be paid attention to when translat- 
ing the occasional unfaithful anaphor from Japanese, because 
the correct interpretation may demand some kind of background 
knowledge that the reader of the target text does not necessar- 
ily possess. The translator thus has to consider if the necessary 
background knowledge should be supplied by other linguistic 
means, for example by a full proposition. 
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6.3.2 Resumptive anaphors 


Another very important type of anaphor is the so-called resump- 
tive anaphor, “resumptive” because it summarises the content 
of a whole (or even several) preceding proposition(s). In Eng- 
lish, resumptive anaphors may consist of the demonstrative 
pronouns “this” and “that”, or of definite or determinate lexical 
noun phrases, such as abstract or vague nouns, often derived 
from verbs, for instance “the/this/that procedure, suggestion, 
idea, fight, event, story”; “these assertions, claims, demands, 
words”, etc. In Japanese, the three demonstratives ko, so, and 
a are frequently used in resumptive anaphors, either in their 
nominal form, kore, sore, are, “this”, “that”, “that (over there)”, 
or in their attributive forms, kono, sono, ano, “this”, “that”; kdiu, 
sõiu, aaiu, “such”; konna, sonna, anna, “this kind of’, “that kind 
of’, combined with a noun which may be abstract or vague, just 
like in English, or it may be a concrete noun repeated from the 
content of what the resumptive anaphor refers back to. Finally, 
the three demonstratives may be used in their locative form, 
koko, soko, asoko, such as for instance koko de ha, “at this point 
(in time/in the story).” 


21. KLAN. KBREETWVICUT, RF HCO DKIREDEBATHS, 
EWIDKIBbEOTCS.. TNZ, BOT A-V VED, Sc ko TT, MRO 
Bye TSCWICEIRSDNITCT. 


Tatoeba, taiyōkei womoderunishite, genshikozo toiu yona 
mono wo kangaete miru, 


For example solar system OBJ model take as atomic structure ATTR 
similar thing OBJ think-try 

toiuyoOna mono desu. Sore ha, aru imeeji wo tsukuri, 

ATTR similar thing COPULA. That TOP a certain image OBJ make 

sore niyotte,  genjitsu no jibutsuwo rikaisuru toiu koto ni 
naru wake desu. 


that according to reality ATTR things OBJ understand ATTR thing be- 
come reason COPULA 
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This text - an excerpt from an essay by the Nobel Prize winner 
Hideki Yukawa - contains one resumptive anaphor, namely sore, 
“that”. The first sentence says “It is like taking, for instance, 
the solar system as the model to think about something like 
the structure of the atom”. Sore ha, “that”, at the beginning of 
the next sentence, resumes the propositional content of the first 
sentence in its entirety, namely “that means that one makes a 
certain image in one’s mind, and according to that [image], one 
understands the real world.” 

Similarly, in the following example, the resumptive lexical 
anaphor, sono tame ni, “in order to do that”, resumes a sentence 
in its entirety: 


22. KOVIAWVMREROMREA UC CHSDIEIOMEIROSEWITIL EB 
ODDEN TAARUIMERSRVY, TORDI, MlIROMBRELIZ 
D<AS BUI URR DIR. 


Kare no iu akai insho to watashi no insho to ga 
onaji dearu ka 


He SUBJ say red impression COMP I POSS impression COMP SUBJ 
same COPULA QUEST 


chigau no ka wokimeru tame ni ha, sono futatsu wo kurabete 
minakereba naranai. 


Different ASS QUEST OBJ decide in order to TOP those two OBJ com- 
pare-try-must 


Sono tame ni ha, watashi ha kare no insho wo tonikaku shi- 
ranakereba naranai. 


That in order to TOP I TOP he POSS impression OBJ anyway 
know-must 


The first sentence says that “to find out whether his impression 
of the colour red is the same as mine, it is necessary to com- 
pare the two”. The second sentence starts with the resumptive 
anaphor and says “In order to do that (= find out whether the 
two impressions are the same), I must, at least, know his im- 
pression”. 

Here are a few more examples: 
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23. 


24. 


AA AAS, ED, KES PT THA ADAIR RERO, BATE 
KOMEHYRL TIE, FIWITEE CHSMNCT SMAI BAM CSD 
TCTL. GUOBDSET, 

(has LAA—Y (http://www.pdfworld.co.jp/bushidou/) 


Nihonjin mizukara, dare ga, ittai ddyatte sanbyakuman nin mo shinu 
yona senso wo 


Japanese themselves, who SUBJ, really how 3 million men INCL die 


kind of war OBJ 


hajime, suikō shita no ka wo rikaishite koso, sdiukoto 
made akiraka ni 


start, executed ATTR QUEST OBJ understand only when, such thing 
even clearly 


suru kokka ni aichaku ga moteru wake desu shi, kejime 
mo tsuki masu. 


make country IND OBJ loyalty SUBJ can carry reason COPULA and, line 
INCL can draw. 


“The Japanese themselves have to understand exactly by whom and in 
what way such a war, in which as many as 3 million people died, was 
started and executed. A country must, at least, make such things clear in 
order for its people to feel loyalty and be able to draw a line.” (From the 
Japanese martial arts’ homepage) 


Mee ald, NIZE EROT, HERTA HEADED, fila, 
BRELEZ. 


CAVE, SHOR HAORMRCASD, MID ELERE EAD, HEN 
SROLBAOA HEH NeRMO COE, REEERE., CI CHD TCE, if 
WSRRTS. Simi MH CHUL, MASAHEROCEISCAEN, 
[KFA 19974771204 
Keisatsu tokyoku ha, barukonii shiyð wo mitomezu, haijyo suru hoshin 
Police authorities TOP, balcony use OBJ approve-not, remove 
policy 
to tsutaerareta ga, kekkyoku, mokunin shita katachi ni natta. 


QUOT was reported CONC, in the end permitted tacitly style became. 


Kore wo, genron no jiyū he no rikai tomiru ka, 
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This OBJ, speech ATTR freedom DIR ATTR understand regard as 
QUEST 


tannaru konran kaihi no benpo to miru ka. Ken- 
ryoku wo motta mono 


mere confusion avoidance ATTR easy method regard as QUEST. Power 
OBJ had person 


he no jiyūna hihan womitomete koso, minshushugi da. 
Sō de atte 


DIR ATTR free criticism OBJ accept only when, democracy COPULA. 
That COPULA 


koso,  keizai mo hanei suru. Genron ga fujiyi de areba, 


only when economy INCL prosper. Speech SUBJ not-free COPULA-if, 


keizai mo  jiyū wo tamotsu koto ha deki mai. 
economy INCL freedom OBJ maintain thing TOP can-not-probably. 


“The police reportedly did not at first intend to allow the former lawmak- 
ers to speak from the balcony, but in the end they apparently decided to 
look the other way.” 


“Is this to be interpreted as a recognition of the freedom of speech? Or 
was it just an expedient move to avoid chaos? Permitting free criticism of 
those in power is just what democracy is. Only under such conditions can 
the economy prosper. The economy will probably be unable to maintain 
its freedom, if there is no freedom of speech.” (Vox Populi, Vox Dei, Asahi 
Shinbun, July 12, 1997) 


Resumptive anaphors keep larger sections of a text together, and 
therefore it is, of course, imperative that they be respected and 
rendered adequately in the target text. 


6.4 Semantic, or rhetorical coherence 


Semantic coherence, or rhetorical coherence, designates rela- 
tions of a temporal or logical kind which can be either implicitly 
intended or explicitly expressed between adjacent sentences. 
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Temporal (P and then Q) and logical relations (P and therefore 
Q) may be the outcome of the mere linear ordering of sentences. 
Sometimes this ordering of sentences imitates the order in which 
the events referred to take place in the real world, or, rather, in 
our mental representation of the world. When this is the case, 
we infer a temporal relation of the kind first P - then Y, or a 
logical relation of consequence, P - therefore Q. In Japanese 
this can be marked by conjunctional particles, such as -te or -ga, 
which can be interpreted as both temporal and causal, and even 
adversative (in the case of -ga) relationships. If there is a full stop 
between two sentences, a temporal relation can be inferred as 
in the following example: 


25. PEERITD OK. VY CHBENTID IKE. 
Sassoku kuruma ni notta. Isoide bydinhe mukatta. 
atonce car DIR goton urgently hospital DIR turned towards 


“They got into the car at once. Urgently they drove towards the hospital.” 
(first P - then Y) 


Similarly when the relation is a logical or causal one: 


26. KAIETAN eiilo MIDUK. HEF SAMERELE. 


Takashi-kun ha Hanako-san wo kettobashita. Hanako-san ga kega 
wo shita. 


Takashi TIT TOP Hanako TIT OBJ kicked hard Hanako TIT SUBJ got 
hurt 


“Takashi kicked Hanako. Hanako was hurt.” (first P - then Q) 


The inferred order in such cases is called the iconic order because 
there is a resemblance (iconicity) between the order of the events 
narrated and the order of the naturally occurring events, and this 
induces a temporal and/or consequential reading. 


In English, the reverse ordering of the sentence in example 26 
would lead us to infer a semantic relation of another rhetorical 
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type, namely of the explanation type, in which the second sen- 
tence gives the cause: 


27a. (i) Hanako was hurt. Takashi kicked her. 


(ii) Hanako was hurt because Takashi kicked her. 


A “therefore” reading of the last sentence in 27a(i) would not fit 
our conception of causes and consequences and our expectations 
about normal human behaviour (normally decent people do not 
kick a person who is injured). It would not be a plausible read- 
ing, and therefore we automatically reverse the inference into the 
more plausible P - because Q relation shown in 27a(ii). 

In Japanese it would rarely be left to the reader to figure out 
the most plausible reading, because of the easily available con- 
junctional particles that can make the relationship between the 
two events unambiguous. It is therefore unlikely that we would 
find example 27b, unless the idea really was that Takashi kicked 
Hanako after she was hurt: 


27b. MEF SALI MELE. KAET AEREE 


?Hanako-san ha kega wo shita. Takashi-kun wa Hanako-san_ wo ket- 
tobashita. 


Hanako TIT TOP got hurt Takashi TOP Hanako TIT OBJ 
kicked hard 


?Hanako was hurt. Then Takashi kicked her. 


Instead we would find example 27c, in which the relation has 
been made explicit: 


27c. FEF SAILERELK. EEIT ALE oiL EDD, 


Hanako-san ha kega wo shita. Takashi-kun ha Hanako-san wo ket- 
tobashita kara. 


Hanako TIT TOP got hurt Takashi TOP Hanako TIT OBJ 
kicked hard because 


“Hanako was hurt. It was because Takashi kicked her.” 
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A more likely version of example 27c would, however, require a 
passive construction in the second sentence: 


27c(1) ETSAI EREL. MAIC DEIANEMS. 


Hanako-san ha kega wo shita. Takashi-kun ni kettobasareta 
kara. 


Hanako TIT TOP got hurt Takashi AGENT was kicked 
because 


“Hanako was hurt. It was because she was kicked by Takashi.” 


In the examples above it has been shown that coherence may 
be based on inferences. Inferences are deductions that people 
make, or conclusions that they draw from their basic assump- 
tions about how things take place in the “real world”, or rather 
in their mental representation of the world. Our experience with 
how things are construed and phenomena related provides us 
with some general reasoning schemes of which we make use in 
all our daily and professional activities, and hence also in our 
interpretation of texts. 

In translation tasks it is important to pay attention to implicit 
semantic relations inferable between adjacent sentences, in order 
to see to it that the same type of semantic relation be accessible 
to the reader of the target text. 

Sometimes the mere linearisation of sentences (i.e. the se- 
quencing of sentences in a specific order) does not suffice to 
imply which relation to establish between them. In order to spec- 
ify what type of semantic relation is to be created, the sender of 
a text can resort to the use of connectors. 


6.5 Connectors 


Connectors are linguistic expressions which explicitly connect 
sentences. They consist of an inventory of heterogeneous phrases 
and words - conjunctions, adverbs, fixed expressions - such as, 


» 66 » 66 »o 


for instance, “and”, “but”, “because”, “therefore”, “hence”, “for 
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the same reason”, “in a similar vein”, “this is the reason why”, 
and a host of others. 

Connectors can be described and categorised according to the 
kind of relation that they specify between two sentences. See 
the examples below: 


Type of relation Examples 
Japanese English 
Additive: -te, -ga, soshite, -shi, etc. and, moreover, 


furthermore, etc. 


Contrastive: -ga, keredomo, daga, but, however, yet, still, 
shikashi, etc. i .. 
in opposition, etc. 

Causal: -kara, -node, etc. because, since, etc. 
Consequential: dakara, yue ni, etc. therefore, thus, hence, etc. 
Temporal: sorekara, -toki, -tara, then, next, afterwards, 

-nagara, mae ni, etc. before, while, etc. 
Text structuring: | daiichi ni, daini ni, saisho, first, second, third; first, 

tsugi ni, saigo ni, etc. then, finally, etc. 
Conditional: -tara, -ba, nara, moshi, etc. if, in case, etc. 


As connectors may be ambiguous or polysemic, i.e. have several 
potential meanings, in the source language as well as in the tar- 
get language, the correct interpretation of semantic coherence 
relations in a source text is an inescapable prerequisite for a well 
thought-out rendering into the target text. 


6.6 Argumentative markers 


A specific type of semantic coherence relation is the one created 
in the first sentence of a sentence pair by an argumentative 
marker. Argumentative markers are expressions such as mð, 
“already”; mada, “not yet”; mo, “even”; shika, “no more than” - or 
in English, “more/less than”, “(a) few”, “(a) little”, “many/few”, 
“good/bad”, which orient the reader towards a certain conclu- 
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sion. This is why the presence of an argumentative expression 
in a sentence induces restrictions on how the sentence can be 
continued by the next sentence. The examples below show that 
whereas a sentence with no argumentative marker can continue 
in either direction, the insertion of an argumentative expression 
restricts the continuation: 


28a. MPRI 2 3 GREG UE. SILKE. 


Tanaka-shi ha 23-manhyo wo kakutoku shita. Tosen ha 
kakujitsu da. 


Tanaka TIT TOP 230,000 votes OBJ obtained. Be elected TOP 
certain COPULA. 


“Mr Tanaka obtained 230,000 votes. He is certain to be elected.” 


28b. MPRI 2 3 NREL. WEIER. 


Tanaka-shi ha 23-manhyð wo kakutoku shita. Rakusen ha 
kakujitsu da. 


Tanaka TIT TOP 230,000 votes OBJ obtained. Lose an election 
TOP certain COPULA. 


“Mr Tanaka obtained 230,000 votes. He is bound to lose.” 


The first sentence in the above two examples has no argumenta- 
tive markers, so the second sentence has no restrictions imposed 
on it. Compare with the following examples: 


29a. MPRP CIC 2 3 HRERL. HEERE, 


Tanaka-shi ha sudeni 23-manhyo wo kakutoku shita. Tosen ha 
kakujitsu da. 


Tanaka TIT TOP already 230,000 votes OBJ obtained. Be elected 
TOP certain COPULA. 


“Mr Tanaka has already obtained 230,000 votes. He is certain to be 
elected.” 


29b. MPRE 2 3 FRELAMEEL CWE. HEERE. 


Tanaka-shi ha mada 23-manhyo shika kakutoku shite inai. 
Rakusen ha kakujitsu da. 
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Tanaka TIT TOP not 230,000 votes more than obtained-not. 
Lose an election TOP certain is. 


(the correlation with mada ~ shika = no more than) 
“Mr Tanaka has obtained no more than 230,000 votes. He is bound 
to lose.” 
29c. *HIPERISH 9 2 377 MEDI L. HITHER 
*Tanaka-shi ha mō 23-manhyo mo kakutoku shita. Rakusen ha 


kakujitsu da. 


*“Mr Tanaka has already obtained all of 230,000 votes. He is bound 
to lose.” 


29d. *HIP RISE 2 3 TRUDE EU TIE, MEIER. 


*Tanaka-shi ha mada 23-manhyo shika kakutoku shite inai. Tosen ha 
kakujitsu da. 


*“Mr Tanaka has not even obtained 230,000 votes yet. He is certain 
to be elected.” 


A similar example could be: 


30a. RAAT — ERMAR. FRIZIONE, 


Midori-san ha isshõkenmei benkyð shita. 
Juken ha umaku iku daro. 


Midori TIT TOP with her whole heart studied. 
Entrance examination TOP go well probably 


“Midori studied hard. 
She will probably do well in her entrance exams.” 


30b. “RAII — ERMAR. FRIDENS. 


*Midori-san ha isshokenmei benkyo shita. Juken ha umaku ikanai daro. 


*“Midori studied hard. She will probably not do well in her entrance 
exams.” 


30c. SARDOU. FRIZIERA. 
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Midori-san ha amari benkyé shinakatta. Juken ha 
umaku ikanai dard. 


Midori TIT TOP (not) much study-did. | Entrance examination TOP 
go well-will not probably. 


“Midori did not study very hard. She will probably not do well in her 
entrance exams.” 


30d. *HRASAILHEOMGRLEDOK. FRIELE, 


*Midori-san ha amari benkyð shinakatta. Juken ha umaku iku daro. 


*“Midori did not study very hard. She will probably do well in her en- 
trance exams.” 


The reason for these restrictions is that one series of argumenta- 
tive operators, for instance isshokenmei, mõ, mo, point “upwards” 
towards a positive conclusion, for which reason they can only 
be followed by a sentence referring to a good result. The other 
series, amari, shika...nai, etc., point “downwards”, towards a 
negative conclusion, thus restricting the continuation to a sen- 
tence referring to a bad result. 

This phenomenon has been explained as an argumentative 
reasoning scheme, the topos (Ducrot 1988, Jarvella et al. 1995), 
which contains an antecedent and a consequent that are both 
graded (in order to illustrate the scales): 


<the more (the less) P is the case, the more (the less) Q is the case>. 


Argumentative directions can be contained in a host of other 
less easily definable expressions, for instance in mere evaluat- 
ing expressions: 
31a. FIPS LVMRMT CH. WITRO! 

Subarashiieiga desu. Mi ni _ ikinasaiyo! 

Fantastic movie COPULA. See-in order to-go! FIN. 


“Its a fantastic movie. Go see it!” 


31b. FIOLO CT. Hat LZR CH! 
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?*Subarashii eiga desu. Zettai minaide yo! 


?*“It’s a fantastic movie. Don’t go see it!” 


The first example is coherent because of a topos stating that 
<the more fantastic a film is, the more reason there is to go and see 
it>. The second example violates this topos, for which reason 
the receiver probably has to resort to an ironic reading, or to 
some more idiosyncratic knowledge, e.g. that the addressee is 
such a negative person that he or she would not even enjoy a 
fantastic movie! 

As argumentative valorisations of sentences can be almost 
everywhere, and as they play a fundamental role in conveying an 
overall argumentative coherence to a text, they must be observed 
meticulously in the source text, and be rendered faithfully into 
the target text. If they are overlooked, you may end up producing 
texts like the ones marked with * above, that is, incoherent and 
utterly inconsistent texts. 


6.7 Mental space builders 


The core information in a sentence is mostly encoded in the sub- 
ject-predicate part of the sentence. But this central information 
can be framed in various ways. This is first and foremost done 
by the so-called mental space builders, which in both English 
and Japanese tend to occupy the first position in a sentence. 
Thereby they open a certain “mental space” in which to put and 
consider the information proper. 


Mental space builders opening 


Temporal space: 


32.19 7 14FICHHEKFERRLE. 19 8 OFICBURRICROK. 


1971-nen ni Honkon-  daigaku wo sotsugyo shita. 1980-nen ni 
seijika ni natta. 
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1971 year LOC Hong Kong University OBJ graduated. 1980 year LOC 
politician became 


“In 1971 he graduated from The University of Hong Kong. In 1980 he 
became a politician.” 


Geographical space: 


33. JUIN CHER AME TOES . RETIENE RGE EA. 


Kyūshū de ha sakura ga saiteimasu. 
Kyushu LOC TOP cherry blossom SUBJ are blooming. 
Hokkaido de ha yuki ga mada tokemasen. 
Hokkaido LOC TOP snow SUBJ not yet has melted. 


“In Kyushu, the cherry blossoms are blooming. In Hokkaido, the snow 
has not melted yet.” 


“Thematic” space: 


34. KAMOR NUTIA, DIMKO TENN., MGAOIED Cd, BID USE 
WEWI. 


Daitoryo no iken de ha, mō hajimattemo ii. 


President POSS opinion LOC TOP already OK-to-start. 
Gaimusho no ho de ha, mo sukoshi machi tai to iu. 


Foreign Ministry POSS side LOC TOP more abit wait want to QUOT 
say 


“According to the Prime Minister’s views, they can start. As for the For- 
eign Ministry, they say they want to wait a little.” 


“Cognitive” space: 


35. ANCARA O., UPL, ERMITILED DUO FARSI, 


Rironteki ni ha mondai ga nai. Shikashi, jissaitekini_ ha mo su- 
koshi muzukashii rashii. 


Theoretically TOP problem SUBJ not be. However, in practice TOP more 
abit difficult seem 
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“Theoretically there is no problem. But in practice things are more dif- 
ficult, it seems.” 


When used in ongoing texts, mental space builders mark tran- 
sitions into new frames in which the content - the discourse 
referent or the propositional content - has to be considered, 
but at the same time they link up to something in the preced- 
ing text. Therefore the translator should pay attention to the 
textual function of such adverbial phrases and make sure that 
they are expressed correctly and placed in the right place in the 
communicative dynamism of the target text. 


Keeping an eye on macro-units such as sentences and their link- 
ing across the sentence border is vital for the translator in order 
to create a coherent and readable text in the target language. 
But texts form part of even greater units, mega-units, to which 
we will now turn. 


PAR | 


THE TARGET TEXT AND ITS REVISION 


CHAPTER 7 


Mega-units and revision 
of the target text 


After having looked at micro-units and worked our way up 
through macro-units, we shall now go beyond the word, sen- 
tence and text and address mega-units. Mega-units, such as 
genre and text type, are, in actual fact, not real “units”, but 
rather more general phenomena, which influence how a text is 
conceived, formed and constructed by the sender, and also how 
it is received, understood and interpreted by the receiver. This 
is also why revision, the third step in every translation process, 
comes into the picture here; revision of the target text should 
- apart from controlling strictly linguistic matters, such as or- 
thography, grammar, idioms, etc., in the target language - check 
that the local choices made during translating are in line with 
the global strategy adopted. But in the revision step, one should 
also check that the target text seems natural and acceptable for 
the new receivers. 


7.1 Textual fit and intertextuality 


An important and interesting concept in this respect is the con- 
cept of target text family fit or simply textual fit (Chesterman 
2004, 6), which refers to comparable or parallel texts in the 
target language which are not translated. Textual fit is defined 
in these terms: 


This relation (i.e. textual fit) concerns the degree to which 
the linguistic profile of a translation matches the linguistic 
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profile of the relevant family of texts in the target language; 
this textual family is made up of independently produced 
texts (not translated from source texts) of the same kind, 
with the same subject matter and with the same kind of 
function (Chesterman 2004, 6; our emphasis). 


In the second step of the translation process attention was paid 
to the source text and its linguistic formulation. In the third and 
last step in the translation process, the revision, one should focus 
on the relation of the target text to the relevant text family in the 
target language. This shift of focus is shown in Figure 7 (NTT = 
“not translated texts”): 


NTT 
ae Language 2 
Source Text Target Text NTT 
— > 
Language 1 Language 2 Language 2 


NTT 
NJ \ Language 2 


Analysis + Translation + Revision 


Figure 7. Textual fit of target text with not translated texts in language 2 


Textual fit in translation studies and practice is comparable to 
the notion of intertextuality in general text studies (Neubert & 
Shreve 1992). The word “intertextuality” refers to the fact that 
texts are “already written” (Barthes 1974, 21), and that they 
share codes and characteristics with other texts of the same 
kind. This framing of texts by other texts has implications not 
only for the writer and reader of the original text, but also for the 
reader of the translated text. This is the reason why translators 
should be aware of the fact that they are navigating in a “double 
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intertextuality”, namely in a translinguistic and transcultural 
intertextuality. 

We all carry around in our minds certain images of or tem- 
plates for what a given type of text should be like. This template 
has been created by our experience of reading a number of texts 
of different kinds in our mother tongue. Thanks to these mental 
templates, we can immediately tell the general genre of a text, for 
instance a poem, a news story, a personal letter, or a scholarly 
text. Nevertheless, we do not always have a precise name for a 
certain type of text, but we still recognise it as being of one type 
and not another. 

For translation work, this means that we need to make sure 
our translated texts fit into the intertextuality of the target lan- 
guage and target culture. They must sound natural to a reader 
who is a native speaker of the target language - or you might say: 
they must not sound “translated”. They must fit into a reader’s 
set of expectations of what a text of that type should be like. 

So “intertextuality” describes the relationship between a 
certain text and all the other texts a reader has read before. To 
achieve intertextuality, the translator will benefit from reading 
other texts in the same genre as the text to be translated. 


7.1.1 Not respecting intertextuality in Language 2 


A translator can sometimes choose to let Language 1 textuality 
appear in Language 2. When many translators do this over time, 
elements of Language 1 may become incorporated in Language 
2 and come to be felt as natural by readers of Language 2. This 
has happened in the case of Japanese during the centuries when 
Chinese was adopted as the written language and numerous 
Japanese texts were written in Chinese, but read in Japanese. 
Some syntactic constructions in Japanese are originally syntax 
loans from Chinese. It has also happened in Japan with the in- 
flux of Western culture after 1868. Medical Japanese is strongly 
influenced by German, and the use of the pronouns fî% kare, 
“he”, and R kanojo, “she”, became widespread because of 
translations from English. 
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Language contact is often textual contact, and translations 
are instrumental in producing language change. Translations 
can even be an instrument for social and ideological change 
as happened in the Meiji period with translations of words for 
“freedom” and “rights” - concepts that were not linguistically 
present in Japanese before then (Howland 2002). In the follow- 
ing pages we shall concentrate on the notions of genre and text 
type and keep in mind the relation of textual fit of the target text 
with its sisters and brothers in the target text family. 


7.2 Genre 


An important factor in producing and reading texts is the im- 
mediate availability of a ready-made form, a template, into which 
a sender will often intuitively mould his or her wording when 
addressing a certain public, on a certain topic, in a certain con- 
text, with a certain function. This ready-made form will arouse 
certain expectations in the reader at the mere glance at the very 
first words and expressions. The availability of ready-made lin- 
guistic forms for the sender, and the expectations aroused by 
these same forms in the reader, constitute the so-called genre 
signals, that is, linguistic expressions that signal the belonging 
of a text to a specific genre. 

The following examples in English and further down in Japa- 
nese illustrate the recognisability of genres. It is noticeable how 
few words suffice for you to recognise the genre and activate the 
appropriate genre expectations: 


Facts about the country... (Travel guide) 


Once upon a time there was an old king who had a beautiful young princess. 


(Fairytale) 


Edward Said, eloquent spokesman for Palestine, died on September 25, aged 
67. (Obituary) 


Take four lamb chops and marinate them in vinegar and herbs for three 
hours. (Recipe) 
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Recognisable from the very beginning of the reading process, 
genre-characteristic features work “top-down” for the interpreta- 
tion of the succeeding expressions and sentences, keeping them 
together within an overall frame of interpretation. 

As we saw, genres are at hand for both sender and receiver, 
and they are extremely important in order for a smooth and cor- 
rect understanding to take place. The exact rendering of genre 
signals is therefore an essential condition, the sine qua non, for a 
translation to be successful - unless, of course, you have opted 
for a global strategy of changing function and genre. What is 
interesting for the translation process is that the translator as- 
sumes two roles: as both sender and receiver, but in reverse 
order. First as the receiver of the source text, in which the genre- 
specific wordings have to be identified and registered. Next as 
the sender of the target text, for which it is necessary to ensure 
that the genre signals specific to the source text are rendered cor- 
rectly, i.e. respecting the genre conventions of the target culture. 
If the target text starts with the wrong signals, which ascribe it to 
a quite different genre, you may impede and maybe even inhibit 
the new readers’ understanding of the text. 


1. HHOHSSHOTE, FEMS HSLE—-HMOBICHMAVELE. 
(Fairytale) 
Mukashi mukashi no aru hi no koto, wakamono ga aruiteiru to 


Ancient times ATTR certain day ATTR thing, young man SUBJ was 
walking when 


hitowa no tsuru ni deai mashita. 
one ATTR crane IND OBJ met. 


*On a certain day in ancient times, a young man met a crane when he 
was walking. 


“Once upon a time, there was a young man. He met a crane as he was 
walking along.” 


2. EKLEME AM. PKIN, WE TIC EAER. (Recipe) 
Nabe ni mizu to konbu wo ire, chūbi ni kake, 


Saucepan LOC water and kelp OBJ put in, medium heat LOC put on, 
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Futt sunzen ni konbu wo tori dasu. 


Boil just before LOC kelp OBJ remove 


*We put water and konbu kelp into a saucepan. After that, we put it on 
medium heat, then we remove the kelp just before it boils. 


“Put water and kelp in a pot on medium heat. Remove kelp just before 
water boils.” 


Not respecting genre signals may sometimes cause other - and 
more - serious problems for the reception of the target text - 
and hence for the translator. When translating official texts, for 
example, you have to respect the register prevalent in the target 
culture, and in translating legal texts such as contracts, you have 
to make sure that speech acts such as obligations and promises 
are correctly rendered in the target text in order for them to be 
acknowledged and followed as such. Translating international 
documents, such as treatises that are legally binding, also ne- 
cessitates, for example, that directive speech acts are identified 
as such. Disregarding genre-specific linguistic factors may incur 
grim consequences. 

Other problems may arise when the source text genre does 
not exist in the target culture. This is the case for instance with 
the Japanese haiku and the English sonnet. Other examples could 
be greetings that do not have any equivalent, such as WEAK 
$ itadakimasu, lit. “I receive”, which is said before starting to 
eat; or WO TWIS DL PV) itte irasshai, lit. “go and come back”, 
which is said instead of goodbye to persons who are leaving 
one’s house. 

The haiku genre provides us with an example of a culturally 
determined translation phenomenon, a so-called cultureme (see 
also Chapter 4.5). A cultureme is a unit of translation that is 
deeply grounded in the source culture, and maybe even particular 
for this culture. We saw this with words such as the Japanese ki 
(“energy”) and en (“connection”), which evoke a specific network 
of semantic associations for Japanese readers, and with the word 
for “cherry blossoms”, sakura, which, for the Japanese, call to 
mind a whole series of cultural traditions and images. When it is 
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the genre that differs between two cultures, we have to do with a 
“mega-cultureme”. Culturemes are probably the hardest mean- 
ing units to transfer in the translation process, because of the 
often vast and vague network of associations attached to them. 
Since they are fundamentally untranslatable, you have to find 
an alternative expression for them, to explain them, or simply 
to leave them out. For smaller units this would, of course, be an 
instance of under-translation, but when it comes to genre, un- 
der-translating is basically not feasible, since you cannot encode 
a text without using linguistic expressions, which, in one way 
or another, would signal that the text belongs within a specific 
genre. The only choices are to rely on an already existing genre 
in the target language or to try to create a new genre. The latter 
has been done quite successfully with haiku which have come to 
be known as “lapidary style” or even haiku (in other languages 
than Japanese) in the West. 

Genre is a way of inscribing a specific text in a textual cat- 
egory, defined by the linguistic features that a number of texts 
have in common. These surface features are repeated over and 
over again to end up forming special clusters of expressions and 
structures. Genre is thus a way of categorising texts, that is, 
to divide them into categories, by way of identifying linguistic 
expressions and constructions in the surface of the text. An- 
other way of classifying texts is to group them according to text 


types. 


7.3 Text types 


This way of classifying exemplars of texts is to divide them ac- 
cording to a deeper structure, their basic structure, into types of 
texts. This kind of typologisation can be seen as a supplement to 
the classification into genres, which is effectuated on the basis 
of surface structures. The basic structure, also termed text base, 
stems from the fact stated earlier that “a text is a linguistic unit 
which fulfils a global communicative intent...” This overarching 
communicative intent conveys a pragmatic coherence to the text, 
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which can be defined as the global speech act, or the prevailing 
function of the text. Depending on what the sender intends with 
her/his text, we can identify the following text types (Werlich 
1975, Lundquist 1980, Lundquist 2008, Korzen & Lundquist 
2004, 159): 


If a sender wants to: Then we get: 

e tell a story: a narrative text type 

e describe something: a descriptive text type 

e represent something: an expository text type 

e persuade the receiver: an argumentative text type 
e make the receiver do something: a directive text type 

e express her/his own feelings: an expressive text type 

e commit her-/himself to an action: a commissive text type 

e create a new situation: a declarative text type 


(via authority/institution) 


Each text type can be condensed into an abstract text base, for- 
mulated as a single sentence to which the whole text can be 
reduced, or - seen from the opposite angle - from which the text 
can be said to be “generated”. Thus, the different text types can 
be reduced to the following text bases: 


The narrative text type 

Subject/AGENT + verb-punctual tense/ACTION + adv./TIME 
A narrative text type tells the actions of an active subject, and 
how these actions follow each other in time. 


Japanese example: 


3a. PRORKRICKSL, 2 5 AKCII- Crone F—AICkSoMAO 
TT, BAA CHIE BLN. DOZ 3 AD BPEL. 4 ADEE 
Bot. WAMU, LIC BE COREA VEL Lite 
(Yahoo Japan AR— Y I 3—ZA (OT ¥—) 20054F9 27H) 


Keisatsu no happyo ni yoru to, 25 nichi ni iwaaton de 
okonawareta jimoto chiimu ni yoru shiai no saichi, 


Police POSS announcement according to, the 25th LOC Ewarton LOC 
was held local teamby match ATTR during, 
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otoko ha kyðgijyð nai jyii wo  ransha. 


man TOP stadium inside gun OBJ fire at random 


Shojyo no hokani san nin no dansei ga shibo. 
Yonin ga kega wo otta. 


Young girl ATTR other 3 people ATTR male SUBJ died. 
4 people SUBJ injury OBJ got 


Otoko ha happō go, keibiin ni jyū de utare shibō shita. 
Man TOP fire a gun after, guard AGENT gun by was shot died. 


“According to a police announcement, a man fired a gun randomly inside 
the stadium during a local match in Ewarton on the 25th. Other than a 
young girl, 3 people were killed and 4 were injured. The man was shot to 
death by a guard after he fired the gun.” 


English example: 


3b. On a summer's night, four migrant workers broke into a vineyard in a 
western suburb of Beijing and helped themselves to the plump ripening 
grapes. Little did they know that the grapes were the fruit of a special hy- 
brid experiment, funded by the government. ... 


It took very little time for the police to arrest the four suspects. One ... 
was released after 15 days. 


The descriptive text type 
Subject/PATIENT + verb-durative tense/STATE + adv./ 
PLACE 

A descriptive text type describes how and where an object 
(PATIENT) is located in space. 


Japanese example: 


4a. KRII REOR HP RAOKIARABTC, ERT AO dein hee 
Bo 


PI 4ERF 1? (http://ja.wikipedia.org/) [AP J 
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Osakajyo ha genzai no dsaka shi chiioku no Osaka 
koen de, 


Osaka castle TOP present ATTR Osaka city Central District ATTR Osaka 
park LOC, 

Jyomachi daichi no kitabata ni ichi suru. 

Jyomachi Daichi ATTR north end LOC places. 


“The Osaka Castle is situated at the northern edge of Jyomachi Daichi, in 
the Osaka Castle Park in the Central District of the present Osaka City.” 


English example: 


4b. Tokyo Metropolitan Museum ... lies in pleasant gardens. 


The expository text type 

Subject/PATIENT + verb-copula + predicate/STATE 

An expository text type represents what an item (PATIENT) is 
or consists of. 


Japanese example: 


Sa. Beld, AA CRICATEDNSHEO EMOTE CHS. 
PERF 4S (http://ja.wikipedia.org/) |B4#J J 
Obon to ha, nihon de natsu ni okonawareru 
Obon QUOT TOP Japan LOC summer LOC is held 
sosen no rei wo matsuru gyōji de aru. 


ancestor POSS spirit OBJ celebrate event COPULA. 


“Obon is an event held in summer in Japan to celebrate ancestral spirits.” 


English example: 


Sb. Japan is divided into nine political regions and further subdivided into 47 
smaller divisions. Prefectures or ken make up 43 of these divisions. 
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The argumentative text type 

Subject/PATIENT + NEGATION + verb 

An argumentative text negates a point of view that has been 
claimed by an earlier real or imagined “antagonist”. 


Japanese example: 


6a. HAOHMEOMBCU TBAB CHAEZU. 
[REA 19914F6A8HI 


shakai no seido no Jubi toshite kangaeru dake de 
ha sumanai. 


Society ATTR system ATTR deficiency as thinkof only COPULA 
TOP enough-not. 


“It is not enough just to think of it as a deficiency in the social system.” 


English example: 


6b. Real justice 
The death sentence meted out to terrorists for the Bali bombings might 
be seen as justice, but it is not. ... Let them live with their sentencing. 
There is no justice in death. 


The directive text type 

Verb/DO-imperative/2"4 PERSON 

A directive text type issues a command, telling the receiver (2”4 
person) what to do. 


Japanese example: 


7a. ZORRAK OTERO HEZETA CREL ESN, 


Kono toriatsukai setsumeisho ha itsudemo tori daseru tokoro ni hokan 
shite kudasai. 


This handling manual TOP always take out-can place LOC 
keep please. 


“Please keep this instruction manual accessible at all times.” 
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English example: 


7b. Take the east exit of Meguro, walk straight ahead along Megurodori, and 
look out for the museum to the left. 


The expressive text type 

Subject/1st PERSON + verb/PERCEPTION 

In the expressive text type the sender (15t person) expresses what 
he perceives (to be good or bad). 


Japanese example: 


8a. KADEN. 


Yasumi ga hoshii. 


Holiday OBJ want. 


“I want a holiday.” 


English example: 


8b. I hate computers! 


The commissive text type 

Subject/15t PERSON + verb-present/future tense/ACTION + 
object/15t person. 

In the commissive text type, the sender (15t person) commits or 
obliges her-/himself (object/15* person) to some future action. 


Japanese example: 


9a. IRARICA. 
Watashi ha riyo kisoku ni doi suru. 


I TOP use regulation IND OBJ consent. 


“I consent to the rules for usage.” 
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English example: 


9b. I do hereby promise to use these texts only for purposes of research or 
study. 


The declarative text type 

Subject/1st PERSON + verb/DECLARATIVE, present tense 

In the declarative text type the sender (15t person, singular or 
plural), who possesses a certain authority, declares what is to 
count as reality. 


Japanese example: 


10a. WEO OMAPEMA LES. PREECE SES NEG OWED FRE 
PTO, BAC BIL, BCS, R EMS ERASERS TC. RU 
CHESDMSCTER<SBNT STEER SUES. 
200546 ep eA SIS 


Hibaku rokujyū shiinen wo mukaeta ima, genshi bakudan de 


be hit by a nuclear bomb 60 anniversary OBJ face now, atomic 
bomb CAUS 


nakunarareta katagata no gorei no heian wo inori, 
watashi tachi ha, 


passed away-honorific people POSS honorific-soul ATTR peace OBJ 
pray, I PLURTOP, 


hiroshima to tomoni, kaku heiki haizetsu to sekai kokyi 
heiwa ni mukete, 


Hiroshima INCL together, nuclear weapon abolition INCL world per- 
petual peace DIR aim, 


kesshite akirameru koto naku doryoku suru koto wo sengen shimasu. 
never giveup thing notbe endeavour thing OBJ declare. 


“Today, as we face the 60th anniversary of the atomic bomb attack, we 
pray for the souls of those who passed away. We, together with Hiro- 
shima, declare that we shall never give up our endeavours towards the 


5 http://www1.city.nagasaki.nagasaki.jp/abm/heiwasengen/sengen_j.htm. Ac- 
cessed July 2007. 
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abolition of nuclear weapons, and the establishment of perpetual world 
peace.” 


English example: 


10b. Ipronounce you man and wife. 


Text types can be conceived of as superordinate to genres in 
that a given text base covers several different genres. Thus the 
narrative text type comprises genres such as novels, biographies, 
news, sport reportages, etc. Descriptive texts are found in tourist 
guides, drug inserts, etc. Expository texts cover genres such as 
textbooks, scientific articles, encyclopaedic articles, etc. Argu- 
mentative texts are found in editorials, political propaganda, 
debates, etc. Directives are seen in a wide range of genres, such 
as warnings, instructions, orders, law texts and the like, while 
expressive texts are seen in letters, poems, confessions, etc. 
Finally, commissive texts are typical of genres such as contracts 
and other promises, and declarative texts are found in for in- 
stance rituals and legal language. 

However, text types are not only superordinate to genres, but 
also subordinate, in that they can form parts of texts. In fact, a 
text may contain sequences which can be characterised as be- 
longing to dissimilar text types, each of which can be ascribed 
to a specific text base. This is the case when, for example, a 
novel alternates between narrative and descriptive sequences, 
or when an advertisement contains directive sequences (“Buy/ 
vote for X”), descriptive and expository sequences (“X is/has 
been/consists of Y”), and argumentative sequences (“X is better/ 
cheaper, etc., than Z”). 

Categorisation of texts into text types and their characterisa- 
tion via an abstract text base are useful in translation in several 
respects. First, it is essential to identify the text type of the 
source text in order to create and maintain the correct pragmatic 
coherence needed to interpret it correctly. Second, the superor- 
dinate text type to which a text belongs is an effective tool for 
determining which global strategy of translation to adopt (see 
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below). Third, a text base can serve to check that the correct text 
type is maintained throughout the process of translation, or that 
a transformation between text types is made in the target text 
if the source text indicates such alternations. And, fourth and 
finally, the text base description in terms of a basic sentence 
formula can help both identify its linguistic realisations in the 
textual surface of the source text, and assure that the sentence 
formula is translated into adequate expressions in the target 
language. 


7.4 The final touch 


Once the genre and text type fit of the target text has been 
checked, it is time to let the target text rest. This is necessary 
for the translator to clear his or her mind and meet the text with 
the fresh eyes of the new, green reader. Translators should put 
themselves in a position in which they can re-read the text and 
get an authentic feeling of its readability. 

Readability is not only a question of being able to construct 
meaning from a text, to imagine a plausible mental representa- 
tion with the correct number of discourse referents and the right 
type of relations between them. It is also a question of the text 
being natural for the reader. People reading texts in their mother 
tongue are enormously aware of even small distortions, which 
immediately tell them that they are reading a translated text, and 
which, in the worst case, might divert them from the message 
intended - intended by the author as well as by the translator. 

Translators are, as any other text producers, responsible for 
the text they send on the market; but compared to text produc- 
ers, who design texts from scratch, translators are in a particular 
situation because they are bound by the wording of the source 
text. This may put restrictions on their linguistic creativity and 
feeling for characteristics of the target language and its use in 
texts. 

Close adherence to the source text often shows up as the 
target text becoming less fluent. This is typically a result of an 
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inadequate ordering of information via a word order which does 
not respect the natural flow of texts in the target text family. An 
unusual and marked word order may impede an effortless read- 
ing rhythm. Rhythm is, indeed, not only important for gaining 
access to literary texts, prose and poems; it is of significance for 
a smooth reading and understanding of all texts. 


Postscript 


Throughout this book, we have insisted that an understanding 
of different units of translation can help determine translation 
strategies at different levels. Thus, mega-units as the “text-in- 
context” determine whether the global strategy should be more 
or less close to the faithful or the unfaithful end of the fidelity 
scale. Local strategies intervene at the level of macro-units, such 
as presenting and linking information across sentences, just 
as micro-units, such as semes, words and phrases also call for 
local strategies. 

Furthermore, throughout the book, we have tended to recom- 
mend functional translation strategies rather than literal ones. 
We have generally set the readability of the target text in Lan- 
guage 2 as the main goal of the translation. This is a global 
strategy close to the one advocated in the so-called skopos theory, 
which recommends that the translator first of all respect the 
skopos, that is, the purpose or function of the translated text 
vis a vis its target readers. This leads on to a “coherence rule”, 
which has also been given a prominent place in our book. It has 
been fundamental to our perception of translation here where 
we have adopted the viewpoint that a translated text should be 
“sufficiently coherent to allow the intended users to comprehend 
it, given their assumed background knowledge and situational 
circumstances” (Baker 1998, 236). 


However, a radically contrary position also deserves mention. It 
was defended by the great translator of the European romantic 
age, the German philosopher, philologist, translator and transla- 
tion theorist Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835), for whom the 
main reasons to translate were to “make known the original to 
those who lack the relevant linguistic knowledge” (of the source 
language), and who “want to acquire an in-depth knowledge 
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of the text” in order “to enter into the spirit of the work” (Vega 
1990, 493). Firmly anchored in the belief that “language is the 
shaping organ of thought” (ibid., 489), Humboldt realised that 
establishing perfect equivalence between two expressions in 
two different languages was in fact an impossibility, since there 
would always be differences in the connotations evoked. Instead 
he recommended a “simple fidelity” strategy, by which he meant 
“fidelity to the overall (general) nature of the original, not to its 
peculiarities” (ibid., 492). So he implied, in other words, that if 
a translator were to focus only on getting the small peculiarities 
right, he would lose sight of the overall generality of the text, 
and vice versa. 

Humboldt also recommended that a translation should ef- 
fectively register certain “strange” components in the new form it 
was obliged to adopt. Such “strange elements” would enrich the 
translation and eventually also the target language as a whole. 
Humboldt expressed this clearly in the following remark (trans- 
lated by us from French) about translating Chinese texts, which 
shows his conviction that a translation should keep traces of 
the original language - otherwise there would be no reason to 
translate in the first place!: 


If you reduce Chinese idioms to our (German) phraseol- 
ogy, you are unfaithful to the Chinese language, because 
this language has an absolutely different nature. [...] It is 
the language we want to know, and it is apparently inco- 
herent. As for the Chinese, we do not need to learn that 
they structure their thoughts as we do, that their logic 
and general grammar is the same; what interests us is to 
know how they realise the same goals as us, but with an 
entirely different instrument. Therefore, you have to leave 
in this difference, without altering it.® 


For Humboldt it was thus a sign of excellence in translation when 
a translator managed to convey the overall meaning of the text 


6 Humboldt, letter to Abel-Rémusat 1827, in Humboldt 2000, 26. 
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while still faithfully creating literal translations of some words 
and expressions, which could thereby expand and enrich the 
target language and its culture. 

Humboldt was obviously not writing about translations of 
manuals or contemporary legal or scientific documents, but 
about the great classical literature, in casu for instance the Yi 
Qing (“the book of changes”) or the works by the philosophers 
Meng Zi, Zhuang Zi or Lao Zi. Since such books were primarily 
translated to give the educated European public an impression 
of how other cultured people saw and interpreted the world, it 
was important not to make it sound just like any other European 
novel or treatise on philosophy. 

The Chinese translators at the end of the 19th century had 
a different view and happily took European novels and dramas 
and rewrote them in a Chinese setting with a Chinese morale, 
intended as entertainment for the general Chinese public. 


Translation today has become more important than ever before. 
In a world that wants to call itself “globalised”, and in which 
multiple different languages coexist, accurate and readable trans- 
lations are the only bulwark against misunderstandings and 
conflicts. It is no longer enough to translate the great literary 
classics for each other’s enjoyment. Almost everything we say 
and write may at some point need to be translated correctly and 
unambiguously. 


There is still room for the artistic translation of literature and 
poetry, but it has become overshadowed by the overwhelming 
need for immediate intercultural communication about the many 
aspects of modern global life that we are intimately involved 
in. The extreme positions on the functional-literal scale have 
therefore become untenable in favour of a compromise leaning 
mostly towards the functional end. 


Nevertheless, we wish to conclude that it is still very much up 
to the expertise, intuition and wit of the translator to strike the 
difficult balance between respecting the original language, tone 
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and connotations, and the target readers’ linguistic competence, 
background knowledge, motivations and interest in reading 
translated text. 
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